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HOME-MADE BOOK-SHELVES. 
ARTIFICIAL MAHOGANY. 


A G the objects that are most easily made, 
and that afford the greatest convenience, are 
book-shelves. When a family possesses a hun- 
dred volumes or so—and most families own as 
many as this—the books are a source of con- 
stant annoyance. When they are allowed to 
lie on their sides on tables, if we wish to con- 
sult one we are frequently obliged to toss over 
the whole of them ; 
they accumulate 
dust, and get shak- 
en, soiled, and in- 
jured generally, all 
which might be 
avoided by the use 
of a few simple 
shelves, and these 
may be easily made 
of very cheap ma- 
terial and very sim- 
ple construction. 
The best material 
is pine, since it is 
cheap and easily 
worked. It is not 
generally known 
that a plain pine 
board, if stained 
and varnished, may 
be made to look 
very like mahog- 
any, rose-wood, or 
black-walnut, and 
the process of stain- 
ing is so simple that 
any housewife can 
perform it. We 
know a lady who 
has stained and var- 
nished dozens of 
pine shelves that 
her husband has fit- 
ted up during his 
leisure moments, 
and to-day they 
look as if they were 
mahogany. 

To stain shelves 
a mahogany-color 
take a pound or two 
of logwood chips 
and boil them in 
water, so as to make 
a strong decoction. 
We have found that 
this gives better re- 
sults than can be 
obtained by using 
extract of logwood. 
Wet the board thor- 
oughly with this de- 
coction; when dry 
it will have a red- 
dish - yellow color, 
and must then be 
varnished with 
what is known as 
spirit ‘or shellac 
varnish. ‘This var- 
nish can be bought 
ready-made at the 
paint shops, but we 
prefer to make it 
by dissolving good 
shellac in alcohol. 
Put a quantity of 
good shellac into a 
wide-mouthed bot- 
tle, cover it with al- 
cohol, cork the bot- 
tle tightly, and, let 
it stand until the § 
shellac is dissolved. * 
No skillis required 
in the application 
of this - varnish, 
which dries very 
rapidly, and forms a 
hard glossy coating 
on the surface of 
the board. When 
dry; the shelf must 





be carefully smoothed off with sand-paper and 
again varnished. ‘The second coat will give a 
very bright appearance to the shelf, but if we 
sand-paper it before applying the first coat the 
staining will probably be removed in spots and the 
shelf will not look well. An application of the 
sand-paper after the second coat will still further 
improve the finish of the wood; but this, of 
course, involves a third coat of varnish. By 
adding the least quantity of alkali, such as wash- 
ing soda, to the logwood decoction, the pine will 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Dinner Dress.—Back. 





be made to resemble rose-wood. In all cases, 
however, the shelves do not acquire their proper 
tone for some months ; but if well done—that is, 
if the decoction be strong, the varnish thorough- 
ly applied, and all roughness removed by means 
of the sand-paper—at the end of a year nine 
persons out of ten will take them for mahogany 
or rose-wood, as the case may be. Every fibre 
of the pine shows so that the grain is as apparent 
as if the shelves were made of hard wood and 
polished. ‘The appearance is, therefore, greatly 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Dinner Dress.—FRront. 


[See Fig. 3 on page 197, and description on page 196,] 





superior to that of any ordinary painted work, 
and the process is so simple that no intelligent 
housekeeper need dread a failure. We have now 
in mind a set of shelves prepared in this way by 
a lady whose husband, although not a mechanic, 
fitted up the wood-work as an amusement during 
the winter evenings, and they compare favorably 
with much of the cabinet-work that we find in 
market. 

Having prepared our shelves, the next step is 
to put them up, although in actual practice the 
best plan is to fit 
the shelves to their 
places, and then 
take them down for 
staining and var- 
nishing, returning 
them after this 
process is finished. 
If there should 
happen to be a re- 
cess in the room, 
the shelves may be 
cut to fit it, and 
cleats to support 
them may easily be 
nailedup. Castiron 
: brackets, which are 
very cheap, and 
may be obtained 
at any hardware 
store, form a very 
neat and efficient 
NY ‘support. When 

they are to be at- 
tached to a wooden 
partition, all that 
is necessary is to 
screw them direct- 
ly to it; but when 
they are to be fast- 
ened to a brick or 
plaster wall, it is 
best to take two 
strips of wood, 
about two inches 
wide and, say, sev- 
en-eighths of an 
inch thick, and 
screw them to the 
wall by means of 
numerous stout 
screws, after which 
the brackets may 
be screwed to these 
strips; screws read- 
ily penetrate plas- 
ter, and even soft 
brick, and when 
they enter the lath 
they hold with great 
power. We must 
remember, howev- 
er, that the strain 
caused by the 
weight of the books 
does not tend to 
draw the screws 
out, but to press 
them down, and 
brick, plaster, or 
lath will bear a 
very heavy strain 
in this direction. 
After the strips 
have been fastened 
to the wall, take 
a board with a 
straight edge and 
mark off thie places 
where the shelves 
should come, and 
be careful to allow 
room for the thick- 
ness of the shelves 
in addition to the 
height of the books. 
Then screw on the 
brackets, arrange 
the shelves upon 
them, and fasten 
each with a couple 
of screws to prevent 
their slipping, and 
you will have a set 
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a be of and it may be best 
to have to by a workman 
mitre the cornérs so as to make a neat 


When a still simpler and more portable ar- 
rangement is desired, the shelves may be merely 
strung upon cords and from a hook or 
stout nail, This method is too simple and well 
known to need description ; but even in this case 
a knowledge of easy and reliable methods of 
staining and varnishing will prove of great use, 
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@@ Wirt the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published gra- 
tuitously an E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing the concluding chapters of 


“LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” 
and the commencement of Lord Lyt- 
TON’s new and fascinating Novel, 

“THE PARISIANS,” 


a work which recalls the best days of 
the author of “The Caxtons” and “ My 
Novel.” 





UG Cut Paper Patterns of the Giri’s Ward- 
vobe, consisting of Sailor Blouse and Skirt, Basque 
fastened behind, Over- Skirt, Low-necked Over 
Dress Sacque,and Bretelle Apron, for Girls from 
2 to 13 Years old, illustrated on page 197 of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents for the entire set. For a Com- 
plete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Ad- 
vertisement on page 207. 

UP Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Bridal Dresses, Veils, Coiffures, 
etc.; Ladies’ Spring Street and House Dresses, 
Sleeveless Fackets, Vests, Mantelets, Hoods, etc. ; 
Boys’ and Girls’ Suits, Boys’ Caps ; Glove-Boxes ; 
Writing- Desks; Blotting- Pads; Newspaper 
Racks ; Embroidery Patterns, etc. etc.; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





HAVING ONE’S WAY. 


F all the various ways of having one’s 

way, a long series of observations con- 

vinces us that the ill-tempered way is the 
swiftest and most effectual. 

To any other way the objections are al- 
most insurmountable, Take, for instance, 
the persuasive way: its very title proclaims 
its tedious character, the loss of time and 
loss of breath that it occasions, the effort to 
be put forth, it may be fruitlessly, and all 
the arts and resources of ready wit that it 
requires, so that in order to have your will 
—about a pudding sauce, perhaps—you need 
to use as much ingenuity and rhetoric as a 
lawyer does when pleading a bad case at the 
bar, and as wary approaches, minings, and 
counterminings as a soldier does when at- 
tacking a fortified position, and meanwhile 
neither side is perfectly satisfied in the end. 

On the other hand, there is the persistent 
way. But we all know what that is: the 
unwearied return to the charge in hopes of 
wearing out the patience of the opposite 
party, often with no result but the destruc- 
tion of our own; the perpetual nagging and 
annoying, like that of a fly in August who 
will not be gone ; the poet’s “ damnable iter- 
ation,” adopted with the idea that constant 
dropping wears away a stone, but which, so 
far from cutting the desired channel, quite 
as frequently as not creates a more solid op- 
position than before, as we see the droppings 
of limestone caves build up stalagmites to 
oppose the stalactites. In fact, this is a way 
of having one’s way as dangerous as it is 
uncertain, and the occasion may be alto- 
gether over and done with before, even if 


successful at last, one can accomplish one’s ‘ 


purpose by the means of it. 

There is yet, however, what may be called 
the method of insistence. But this, though 
exceedingly upright and downright, has far 
too many faults ever to be strictly popular, 
except, of course, with those despotic char- 
acters to whom the slavery of a whole house- 
hold seems the proper and desirable thing. 
A person who can pursue this method in cold 
blood is one who will assuredly have his or 
her own way even if it be necessary to ride 





over the dead body of every natural affec- 
tion to obtain it. -There are, however, few 
such persons, thank Heaven, the strength 
of character—or shall we say the absorption 
in self and the consequent total disregard of 
others f—requisite in order to lay down the 
law without appeal being something tolera- 
bly rare; for the one who can do this is one 
who can dispense with approbation, with 
praise, with fellow-feeling ; who desires no 
sympathy; to whom the family is a slave- 
pen; to whom domestic life in its sweet and 
mutual forbearances is an unreadable riddle ; 
who would think it the purest absurdity in 
the whole range of etlrics to assert, even for 
the sake of argument, that there is some- 
times as much enjoyment to be had in sur- 
rendering one’s way asin having it; and who 
never admits any thing for the sake of argu- 
ment, but who is so upright and downright 
in asserting determinations, and insisting 
upon them, and giving no reason for them, 
not only because it saves trouble, but be- 
cause a different course implies argument, 
and argument implies dissension at the fam- 
ily hearth—implies that there is another en- 
tity in the household, suffering or enjoying 
as the case may be, but, at any rate, a think- 
ing being, and not merely a dumb beast of 
burden—and we can tolerate no pretenders 
near the throne. This course, indeed, is 
candid and is logical ; it is, to be sure, some- 
what patriarchal, and has feudal, and there- 
fore romantic, pretensions. It secures peace, 
we admit—of that kind where they make a 
desert, and then call it peace; but, to men- 
tion no other obstacle in the way of its gen- 
eral adoption, it is sufficient for us to remem- 
ber the common idea that under certain cir- 
cumstances tyrannicide becomes a virtue. 

We are, then, driven to consider the only 
remaining course by which it is possible to 
have one’s own way, and ultimately to enjoy 
the achievement with suitable complacency 
—and that is the ill-tempered way. To insist 
without argument involves, as we have just 
seen, great likelihood of hatred; to insist 
with argument involves a likelihood of being 
sometimes badly worsted ; but to insist in a 
storm and flash of anger, and then to clear off 
into the sweetest sort of sunshine, why, that 
involves having one’s cake ‘and eating it too. 

When, either through temperament or 
after mature deliberation, this method has 
been chosen, difficulties fly from the path 
like leaves before a hurricane: the hurricane 
passes on, the way is cleared, the sun comes 
out again, and if eventually under such proc- 
esses the tree is stripped, there are plenty 
more trees in the forest. 

The first thing to do, then, if you have de- 
cided upon this course, and have a measure 
to carry which you are sure will be obnox- 
ious, is to tell every one that you feel ex- 
tremely irritable, and are not to be held re- 
sponsible for an outburst of passion if you 
are crossed. You then proceed to make your- 
self a8 charming as possible, as gay and kind 
and witty as you know how, so that the 
contrast of such behavior with the appre- 
hended outburst of passion causes every 
body to feel ready to make any sacrifice 
rather than change your delightful mood by 
contradiction or opposition. But the fate- 
ful moment draws near: perhaps your hus- 
band prefers peach leaf in the pudding sauce, 
while you have come to the conclusion that 
a mild flavor of prussic acid proper is more 
to the point; or perhaps your wife has de- 
cided upon vanilla, and you are determined 
to carry up the chromatic scale of flavors to 
its highest expression, and so pronounce for 
sirup of poppies in the same; and, of course, 
such a preposterous idea is to be deprecated, 
and will be, even at the expense of destroy- 
ing that delightful mood of yours by contra- 
diction and opposition. Then is your chance. 
Spring from your seat, open your eyes with 
a blaze of wrath, your mouth with a torrent 
of words; if you are a man, stamp and swear; 
if you are a woman, scream and cry, toss 
your arms with frantic gestures, take hold 
of your hair on both sides and shake your 
head by it, slap your hands together before 
and afterward till the air rings; tell terrible 
truths, make terrible threats, denounce ev- 
ery one’s pet sin if you have divined it; ap- 
pall people with your objurgations or your 
oaths, with your maledictions that makethem 
shiver, with your declarations that make 
them fear murder for themselves and suicide 
for you, with your raging and storming and 
foaming that make them fear your perma- 
nent insanity ; keep it up till these cowards 
run to appease the offended deity in your 
person with burnt-offering and turtle-doves, 
and those are dissolved in heart-breaking 
tears, and the others hasten with exactly as 
much hydrocyanic acid or landanum as you 
want; and when at last you have reduced 
all desires and emotions to a perfect chaos 
of fear and disgust and resentment and ab- 
ject submission, then condescend to be 
soothed, subside into gloom and sighs, utter 
an exclamation of contrition, of regret for 
such a temper, of faint hope that you have 
hurt nobody’s feelings; but do not once aban- 
don hold of the object for which you made 





all the rout—if you did, though, it would 
make no odds, for no one would interfere 
with you now; taste the sauce at length, 
look up and laugh, draw it toward you and 
finish it; presently be as gay and kind and 
witty as before, and think yourself a supe- 
rior sort of creature because those over whom 
the deluge of your anger has just swept do 
not all at once know how to hold up their 
heads and laugh with you; but, in yourown 
time, you will forgive them out of consider- 
ation for sulky dispositions. 

On the whole, we think it will be almost 
universally allowed that this plan is, as we 
said in the beginning, the swiftest and most 
effectual plan for having your own way. If 
it is subject to such small abatement as loss 
of love and respect and confidence, as real 
if not apparent isolation from the lives of 
those about you, as the concealment from 
you of all that you might question, as the 
creation of a circle of hypocrites who breathe 
a bated breath so far as you are concerned, 
—if, in the long-run, it is subject to such 
abatement, you have probably counted the 
cost, have decided that it is not more blessed 
to give than to receive, have failed to find 
pleasure in affording pleasure, in yielding 
a point, in receiving gratitude, and are pre- 
pared to pay the full price for having your 
own way. 





FAMILY MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


TO SELECT BEEF. 


IKE every other kind of meat, beef must 

be fat to be good. An animal that is 

not fat has suffered in some way, either 

through sickness or disease, or from want 

of food or the proper kind of food. All 

healthy animals, even including the goat 
and the ass, will get fat if properly fed. 

Of all the different kinds of animal food, 
beef takes the lead; it is the greatest re- 
storer of exhausted muscular power. The 
best beef looks fine, of a bright, clear, red col- 
or, with streaks and spots of fat all through. 
The suet, or fat, has a yellowish hue, and 
breaks easily. The fat of cow beef is near- 
ly white, and the flesh is paler than that of 
the heifer and steer or ox. Bull beef, as 
well as beef coming from diseased or ill-fed 
animals, looks coarse, of a dark, dirty red 
color; the fat is yellow, and full of fibres. 

For the benefit of the purchaser we will 
give the names of the twenty-four different 
parts of a side (half) of beef as cut by New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston butchers: 


NEW YORE. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON, 
1, — or|Pinbone sirloin. |Part of the ramp 
ck _ir- or hook bone. 


loin. 
Second - cut|/Middle-rib cut. 


Second prime 
ribs, or mid- ribs. 
dle ribs.* 
8. Small end sir-|Sirloin. Sirloin. 


loin. 
4, First-cut rib,|First-rib cut (lst/Fore-rib, or first 
first rib] and 2d ribs). rime rib, 


or it Dp 
jiece. 

5. THird-cutribs, Third-rid cut (6th|/Third prime rib, 
orthickribs.| and 7th ribs). 
rst - cut|Best chuck rib. [First chuck rib. 
chuck ribs 
oe and 9th 

7. Second - cut/Chuck-rib cut. {Second chuck rib. 
chuck ribs 
(0th and 
11th ribs). 

8. Cross - rib|Boler piece. Leg or shoulder- 
piece, of - mutton 

piece. 
Third - cut|Chuck piece. Chuck piece. 
chuck ribs, 
or chuck 
piece (12th 
and 18th 
ribs). 
10. Rump of beef.|Tail and rump. |Aitch or edge 


bone (part of). 
11. Socket, or face ~ piece (part/Rump (part of). 
t+) 


rump. ; 

12. First - cut/Round. Round. 
round. 

18. Second - cut/Round (part of). |Leg-raw. 


rouni 

14. Top of sirloin.|Cut with sirloin|Thick flank. 
steaks, 

- cut)Neck cut. 








15. First Neck piece. 
neck, or 
neck piece. 
16, Second - cut)|Neck cut. Neck piece. 
neck, or 
neck piece. 
17. Plate piece. Plate piece. Rattleran, or run- 
ner piece. 
18. Navel piece. |Thin end of/Navel end of 
brisket. brisket. 
19. Brisket piece./Thick end of|Butt end of 
brisket. brisket. 
20. Shoulder clod.|Clod (part of). |Clod — of). 
21. Flank piece. |Flank. Thin flank. 
22. Third - cut|Neck. Neck piece. 
neck, or 
neck piece. 
28. Leg of beef,|Leg Shank. 
or le; 
Shin. 


The following are the pieces of beef gen- 
erally used for roasting, some of them also 
being used for steaks: the thirteen ribs, the 
hip and thick sirloin, the middle cut sirloin 
(next to the preceding), the cross-rib piece, 
the rump, the first cut of round, and occa- 
sionally the tenderloin. The piece most 
prized is the third, fourth, and fifth ribs, 
counting from the sirloin toward the neck ; 
the next best piece is the first and second 
ribs; then the sixth and seventh, the eighth 
and ninth, etc. Some prefer the sirloin to 
the ribs, which is only a matter of taste. 





* Third, fourth, and fifth ribs. 





Steaks are cut from the following pieces: 
tenderloin, sirloin, chuck, cross-rib, ramp, 
and neck. It is with steaks as with roast- 
ing pieces, some prefer one part and others 
another. The one called porter-house steak 
seems to be the favorite. The name porter- 
house has no reference at all to the steak it- 
self. The name comes from the fact that 
when in olden times porter-houses were the 


‘principal eating places, that kind of steak 


used to be served in them. They were then 
something like the English chop-houses of 
to-day, where large and peculiarly cut mut- 
ton-chops are swallowed by many who hon- 
estly believe that they are eating some of 
Queen VICTORI4’s ovine quadrupeds. There 
is nothing like faith! 

A porter-house steak is simply a piece cut 
across both the tenderloin and sirloin, thus 
really being a double steak—a tenderloin as 
well as a sirloin steak. 

The tenderloin, as its name expresses it, 
is the most tender of all, and the highest in 
price. When the tenderloin is detached 
from the sirloin piece it sells about twice 
as high as the other pieces. 

Some prefer a chuck steak to a rump one; 
they find it sweeter and more tender. This 
is also a matter of taste. 

Butchers generally cut the steaks too 
thin, but it is not their fault, for the ma- 
jority of people like them so. The imme- 
diate cause of this wrong custom is the 
great demand for steaks, to supply which 
butchers are obliged to turn every piece 
they can into them. The result is that half 
of the time the steak is tough and tasteless. 

If those housewives who feed their fam- 
ilies on tough steaks (not being willing or 
able to pay for juicy ones) would take a lit- 
tle more pains—that is, would stew an in- 
ferior piece instead of broiling or frying it— 
they would have more palatable and more 
nourishing food. 

Pounding a steak to make it tender is a 
mere farce. You may pound a tough and 
tasteless steak for hours or for days, and you 
will never make a tender, juicy, and palata- 
ble one. Pounding breaks the fibres of the 
meat, it is true, but it does not remove 
them, and does not change tasteless meat 
into that which is juicy and tender. A 
pounded tough steak while being mastica- 
ted may appear to an inexperienced palate 
tenderer than if it had not been pounded, 
but it is a delusion. It does not show as 
much resistance under the teeth, it is true, 
but the nature of the meat remains the 
same: it does not become more nutritious or 
more juicy. 

A thin steak, even a good one, can not be 
cooked properly, for a quick fire and a good 
draught are required to broil a steak, and 
if it be too thin it is dried up in a moment. 
The intensity of the heat penetrates through 
and through, and leaves only a dried, tough, 
and tasteless piece, instead of a juicy and 
palatable one. 

A steak should never be less than three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness. It should 
be broiled rather underdone, as quickly as 
possible, placed on a warm dish, with but- 
ter, chopped parsley, and a few drops of 
lemon juice spread all over, and served 
quickly. 

A steak broiled beforehand and kept warm 
in an oven gets dry, tough, and tasteless. 
If kept in a closed vessel in a warm place, 
or over steam, it soon gets soggy, and loses 
its juicy and delicious taste. Fried pota- 
toes or water-cresses are a most excellent 
accompaniment to a steak. 

The round pieces are the best for a la mode 
beef and for stewing. The other pieces of 
beef are used to make soup, daube, stews, etc. 


VEAL. 

The best veal is that killed when between 
five and eight weeks old, but it is good after 
four weeks. Most veal looks whitish, be- 
cause the majority of people seem to pre- 
fer it so. It is made white by a certain er- 
roneous process of bleeding. Calves should . 
be slaughtered, and not bled. The meat 
then would be firm, have a somewhat pale, 
greenish appearance, and would be excel- 
lent. The veins of good veal have a red- 
dish hue; those of bled veal are hardly seen. 
When veal looks yellowish it is not fresh. 

The loin, leg, shoulder, and breast pieces 
are generally roasted. Veal chops are cut 
from the loin piece and from the rib piece. 
The fillet, the fricandeau, and the cutlets 
are cut from the leg. The breast and neck 
pieces are “used for blanquette, matelate, 
stewing, ragout, etc. Veal soup is only 
made for a certain class of invalids who re- 
quire the lightest kind of food. 

MUTTON. 

Wether mutton is the best. When the 
fat breaks easily and is white and clear, it is 
good and young. The fat of inferior mutton 
is yellowish, and the lean is soft and spongy. 
A wether leg has a large and hard piece of 
fat on one side of the larger end. 

Mutton is generally cut in quarters. The 
hind-quarters are composed of the leg and 
loin; the two loins, when not separated, 
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form the saddle, When chops are cut from 
the saddle they are commonly called En- 
glish chops; this isa double chop. A fore- 
quarter is composed of the shoulder, the 
rack or rib piece, the breast, and neck. The 

pieces are, the saddle, the loin, the 
leg, the shoulder, and sometimes the fore- 
quarters, not separated, but cut lamb-like. 
Haricot and stews are made with the breast 
and neck pieces. Chops are cut in the loins 
and legs, and the rib chops (cételettes) in 
the rack piece. Mutton that tastes woolly 
is generally that which has been housed too 
long. ° 
The roasting pieces certainly have a much 
more delicate flavor, and are more juicy and 
tender, when allowed to season for from one 
to four weeks from the time the animal is 
killed, according to the state of the weath- 
er. In England, where more mutton is eaten 
than in any other country (comparatively to 
its population), they seldom roast a saddle 
or a leg of mutton until it has turned some- 
what bluish, when it is called by many veni- 
son-mutton. 

The flesh of goat mutton is of a dirty red- 
dish color; the fat is thin, and has a yellow- 
ish hue. The lower part of the leg is elon- 
gated, and the thick end of it is more flat 
than that of good mutton. There is more 
goat mutton sold in New York than is gen- 
erally supposed. Those who raise goats do 
not seem to relish their flesh as much as their 
milk and companionship, if we may judge 
from the answer given by one of them to a 
neighbor. “Good gracious! Mrs. O’Connor,” 
said the latter, “do you go four blocks to 
buy a pound of meat, when there is a butch- 
er two doors from your house?” “ Troth 
and I do,” was the answer. “I never get 
mutton from him: he buys all our goats.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ CLOTHING. 


GROUP of cut paper patterns illustrated 

in the present number will furnish models 
for the principal outside garments and dresses 
‘worn by girls from two to thirteen years of age. 
‘The sailor blouse suit, made of dark blue twilled 
flannel, trimmed with bias bands, collar, cuffs, 
pockets, and sash of lighter blue, or else white 
‘cashmere, is the favorite dress for spring, and 
will also be worn in cool summer mornings in 
the country and at the sea-side. Solid-col- 
ored cambrics, soft-finished piqués, prints, and 
dark-ground percales with polka dots, will also 
be made by this pattern, and trimmed with 
white cotton washing braids. The over-skirt 
and basque buttoned behind are excellent for 
best dresses of sprifig woolen stuffs and silks, or 
for summer piqués, white muslins, and colored 
linens. The skirt of the sailor suit completes 
this dress. The low square-necked over dress 
or polonaise, when made of black alpaca, can be 
worn with any plain school dresses. It is also 
made of fancy-colored silks, to be worn with 
white dresses, and of Swiss muslin, ruffled, tuck- 
ed, and edged with Valenciennes, to wear over 
silk dresses. The sacque for the house, or for 
a spring wrap in the street, should be of cash- 
mere, or else of light twilled cloth prettily braid- 
ed or embroidered. The bretelle apron is more 
stylish and dressy than the pinafore or bib apron 
so long worn. For every-day use it should be 
made of white cambric, cross-barred muslin, dim- 
ity, diaper, or else gray or buff linen. Swiss 
muslin aprons, edged with Italian Valenciennes, 
and trimmed with black or cherry velvet ribbon, 
brighten up a simple dress; light peacock blue, 
green, or black silk aprons, edged with lace, or 
else with pinked ruffles, are worn with white 
dresses. All the patterns mentioned above are 
folded in a single package, and sent by mail for 
25 cents. 


LADIES’ FASHIONS. 
SPRING MANTILLAS. 


Old-time mantillas, with new and stylish ac- 
cessories, are the wraps for spring and summer. 
The material is black cashmere—black silk 
wraps are passée; the trimmings are yak lace, 
_yak insertion, passementerie inserted like lace, 
bias silk and moiré bands, bows, belts, and sash- 
‘es of watered ribbon, with buckles, buttons, and 
‘chatelaines of old silver, steel, or jet. The styl- 
ish shapes have talma backs, usually belted un- 
‘derneath, with long, square mantilla fronts, or 
‘else straight scarf ends crossed in fichu fashion, 
‘and fastened back on the tournure. A novelty 
‘among these is a fraise, or high standing frill, 
‘around the neck, made of black lace, or else of 
pleated silk edged with yak lace. It is three 
‘inches wide behind, and slopes away to a point 
‘at the throat. New hoods are simply squares 
‘of cashmere, silk lined, edged {with lace, and 
‘folded toward the middle, to look like a Watteau 
‘fold. Cord and tassels are arranged to draw it 
up into a hood. ‘The most elaborate mantillas 
‘are trimmed with fine insertion and lace dotted 
‘with tiny jet beads; these have the long, square 
‘fronts belted with a small bow on the left, and 
‘the back is trimmed with lace in jabots, or ar- 
‘ranged to give the effect of a Watteau. A sim- 
le, stylish round mantle of cashmere edged with 
‘lace has a talma front, with belted back, and a 
‘lengthwise sash bow of doubled silk, fringed, 
‘and held by a carved dull silver buckle; a high 
‘silk fraise edged with lace stands around the 
neck, and a hood fastens the front. The fichu 
wraps are like the scarf-mantles that were illus- 
trated last year in the Bazar. The Verdi man- 
tle has a talma back, pointed mantilla fronts, a 
high fraise, and when made of cashmere, with 





lace and cords for trimming, costs but $20 at 
wholesale houses. One favorite shape has the 
talma back laid in many pleats from the neck to 
the waist, and confined there by a watered rib- 
bon sash; the front has a Marie Antoinette col- 
lar. The loveliest loose Dolman mantles (not 
sacques) are made entirely of lengthwise strips 
of cashmere alternating with passementerie in- 
sertion in open designs dotted with jet. Cord 
ornaments swing from the left shoulder to the 
waist on the back of belted mantles. Medallions 
of crocheted open-work are inserted in cashmere 
capes; the edge of the wrap is then scalloped 
and finished by narrow lace. Thread lace is not 
used at all, and silk guipure is superseded by the 
fine yak wool lace. Carved steel, silver, and jet 
buttons and ornaments are very effective in 
brightening up lustreless black cashmere. Russia 
leather belts, with mother-of-pearl buckles and 
chatelaines of silver and pearl, are on some of the 
wraps. Small double collars, one of silk, the 
other of cashmere, square sailor collars of silk, 
and erect frills or fraises, very full and stiff and 
high, trim the neck. 

Among the few silk garments shown the most 
dressy are sleeveless polonaises shaped some- 
thing like a gentleman’s dress-coat, with vest 
front, and many-loo sashes of watered rib- 
bon, the inevitable high fraise, yak lace, and jet. 


SPRING SUITS, BASQUES, ETC. 


Fresh importations of French dresses arrive 
weekly, and give many new suggestions, though 


behind. The over dress is a long loose polonaise, 
worn with a belt, and has a deep sailor collar. 
The lower part of the polonaise is closed, and it 
is trimmed with three horizontal ruffles that are 
met on the sides by ruffles that extend down- 
ward from the shoulder and edge the garment. 


ROUND HATS. 


The round hats that city milliners are select- 
ing for their customers are the stately Medici, 
the Castilian, and the slouchy artistic Rubens. 
They have high sloping crowns, and most fanci- 
ful irregular brims. For garden, sea-side, and 
country wear, the old-fashioned calash is revived, 
and called the Incroyable. A few of these were 
worn last summer at the watering-places, and 
excited more amusement than admiration. The 
‘*tip-tilted” Lynette is ’also favorably received, 
and the Palmetto hats made in Florida are to 
be introduced in Japanese shape for flats. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & 
Co. ; and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. SAMUEL Witi1as, the oldest printer in 
that region, walked into the office of the Rondout 
im a@ few days since, and set 1000 ems for 

the GREELEY statue. He is eighty-four years 
old, and started the Bennington News-Letter in 
1812. Mr. THuRLOw WEED makes this the sub- 
ject of one of his charming little notes to the 





they still repeat the standard styles of basq 
with aprons and over-skirts rivaling polonaises 
and single skirts. ‘The new basques are the 
very perfection of corsages, and show. off a fine 
figure to best advantage. They are of simplest 
possible shape, with very few seams, and with- 
out postilion pleats behind, while for trimming 
they are merely edged with two thick cords cov- 
ered with silk. The part below the waist is 
sometimes cut in square lapels, and tiny pock- 
ets are put in the front squares; the seams be- 
hind open over the tournure, and two large but- 
tons define the waist in the back. The front is 
plain, with a fraise or a simulated vest, or élse 
is double-breasted, and has two soft points. For 
such basques the sleeves are usually coat-shape, 
with very deep cuffs, quite plain, or else of fanci- 
ful pleating. ‘There is also a fancy for sleeves 
that widen below the elbow, and are tied there 
with silk folds or ribbon. In this case a close 
cuff like the dress is often added, to be used or 
removed at pleasure. The Plon-Plon basque 
has the sleeveless jacket idea, viz., a dark 
basque with light vest, light sleeves, and a nar- 
row light piping around the garment. Some 
very dressy basques are long and deeply pointed 
in front, and very short behind. New polo- 
naises have small double collars like those worn 
on mantles, and many have high standing fraises. 
The fullness added below the belt is often gath- 
ered in a panier puff behind, and held there by 
a sash ribbon that passes under the puff. Fichu- 
mantles are also made of the dress material to 
complete suits. Aprons and over-skirts are 
small, and are attached to the lower skirt at the 
belt, making a suit consist of but two pieces. 
Lengthwise trimmings on the front breadth and 
from the belt to the edge are becoming very 
elaborate. 
SILK COSTUMES. 


As a model for spring suits take this of two 
shades of réséda silk. The skirt is the light 
shade, trimmed behind with five deep side pleat- 
ings alternately light and dark, while the front 
has one puffed and gathered flounce, and a very 
long apron made of three breadths of dark réséda 
silk, edged with lighter pleating and shaded ball 
fringe.. The basque is dark, with light vest, 
long sides like a polonaise, and sash backs that 
cover the tournure and extend to the top pleat- 
ing on theskirt. A second costume, of Napoleon 
blue silk with blue-gray, has four deep gathered 
flounces behind, made of blue, edged with nar- 
row gray pleatings; an elaborate side trimming 
on the first side gore is of lengthwise folds of the 
two colors, and bows made of ends, not loops. 
Two flounces cross the front, and there is a 
double apron, one blue and the other gray. The 
simple blue basque is edged with two gray cords, 
and has tiny pockets in front, and large embroid- 
ered buttons. Coat sleeves with cuffs made of 
folds of the two colors. 


WOOLEN SsvITS. 


For woolen stuffs the model is a suit of Napo- 
leon blue challi, almost as dark as plum-color. 
This is contrasted with écru challi, and is made 
with a belted polonaise that has great revers in 
front, deep hanging cuffs, and sashes of the blue 
material, trimmed with écru yak lace and bias 
bands of écru poplin. The skirt has a deep 
gathered bias flounce, with facing and folds of 
écru. For an olive poplin suit of two extreme 
shades make a Plon-Plon basque of the darkest 
brown, light coat sleeves with dark wide cuffs, 
and edge the entire basque with two light cords. 
The skirt should be of the light shade, with a 
small rounded dark apron in front, and a large 
puff behind held by a dark sash. The pretty 
trimming on the light lower skirt is two narrow 
bias gathered ruffles of dark brown piped with 
light, headed by a very deep kilt pleating of the 
light shade. The buttons are large flat moulds 
covered with the dark shade, with an embroid- 
ered star of the lightest tint of silk. A small 
fichu-mantle is sometimes added to such suits. 


COUTILLE SUITS. 

Suits of the blue and white coutille in bed- 
ticking stripes, described by Madame Raymond, 
are among the importations. The fabric is not 
yet imported by the yard, but percales are shown 
in precisely the same patterns and color. These 
coutille suits are very simply made with a single 
skirt, finished by a deep bias Spanish flounce set 
on at the knee, and rounding slightly like a train 





cial Advertiser, and says: ‘“‘Though a 
stranger for many years to the ‘space-box,’ I 
am strongly inclined to follow the laudable ex- 
ample of my old friend Witt1aMs. In February, 
1816, "ye fifty-seven years ago, I was working 
with SamvuEL WILLIAMS as journeyman printer 
for JESSE BuEL, in the office of the Albany Argus. 
And now, at the age of eighty-four, Mr. WILL- 
1aMs contributes his ‘1000 ems’ in commemo- 
ration of a departed craftsman who has since 
filled a large space in the world’s eye, but who, 
when we, mature in years, had commenced the 
battle of life, was but six years old.’’ 

—The late Jessz GzorGE, of Philadelphia, will 
glide down pleasantly to posterity for having 
| se $91,000 to various public institutions—say, 

ennsylvania Hospital, $2000; Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, $5000; Quaker Yearly Meeting, 
$5000; West Town Quaker Boarding - School, 
$10,000; Quaker Insane Asylum, at Frankford, 
$7000; library at Hestonville, Pennsylvania, 
$30,000; and soon. The old gentleman seems 
to have been sopeetty sweet on the Quakers. 

—The Shah of Persia will start for Europe the 
first week in the coming month, having been 
Officially invited to the Vienna Exposition. He 
will be accompanied by the principal nobles of 
the empire, and will come with princely retinue. 
The priests opposed the journey, but he is proud 
of the idea that he will be the first Shah to aban- 
don the old usage and set foot on European 
soil. The sacerdotal influence is the main ob- 
stacle to advancement ia Persia; but it will be 
greatly shaken by the impressions which the 
monarch and his ministers will bear away from 
their European travels. The Shah will visit St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and London. 

—The Marquise de Noailles is making her- 
self very popular in Washington. Recently ata 
ball an American gentleman said to her, “‘ Ah, 
madam, if I only spoke your language, what 
graceful compliments I might payyou!” ‘Tell 
me, then, in your language,’’ she answered: ‘I 
should understand ;” and there came a roguish 
twinkle of her eyes. 

—NATHAN JACKSON was a good man. Nota 
doubt of it. What did he? Some years ago. 
having in view the cravings of the body as we 
as of the mind, he bequeathed a certain portion 
of his estate, the interest of which should be de- 
voted each year to procure a dinner for the stu- 
dents and those of the alumni of Williams Col- 
lege who could be present. And those half-fam- 
ished students and hungry alumni, headed by 

‘ood old Dr. Hopkins himself, have been enjoy- 
ing the annual gorge. He was a jolly old mor- 
tal, was JACKSON, and on each and every 22d of 
February in the fg teeeeere’ he is to be held 
in festalhonor. Dr. Hopkins did alittle speech, 
in which he smashed WENDELL PHILLIPS on the 
Lost Art business, observing in a vein of subtle 
humor that “Irish bulls were once calves in 
Greece.” Awfully good that. 

—The manner in which men pay for too free- 
ly expressing their views was sufficiently con- 
spicuous in the case of General CzaYKowsKI, 
who has returned to Poland after forty years 
exile and service in the Turkish army. He now 
declares himself a zealous pre of the Rus- 
sian government, and thinks if the Poles had not 
drifted into an insane rebellion against ALEx- 
ANDER II., they would have been a happier and 
more respected people than they are to-day. It 
is yet to be determined whether the ultimate 
absorption of Poland is to be in Russia or Ger- 
many. The latter is getting up a fine appetite 


for it. 

—The traditional intermarriage of the Rotus- 
CHILDS has been broken up by the marriage of 
a daughter of Sir ANTHONY ROTHSCHILD to the 
Hon. Exior YorRKE, son of the Earl of Hard- 
wicke. Some sensation was also created in 
England in consequence of a section of the cler- 
By of the Church of England lodging a caveat 
n the diocese court at Ely against the weddin 
being allowed to proceed in the parish churc 
at Wimpole, the bride being a Jewess. The 
court, however, wisely declined to interfere, and 
after a civil marriage before the Register-Gen- 
eral, the second ceremony took place at the 
Wimpole church, in the presence of a crowded 
con, ation. 

—Miss JENNIE Brown is the name of a charm- 
ing Wisconsin belle—a sort of diving belle—who 
has received fifty yards of watered silk as a re- 
ward for saving three men from a watery grave. 

—Bret Harte has had the honor of being 
done into French, his first series of stories hav- 
ing been translated into that lan uage by A. 
Picuot and others, under the title, of 
California Life, and Sketches of Transatla 


—Notwithstanding the fame of HumBOLDT, he 
died bordering on poverty. His embarrassments 
were caused by his loss in 1843 of nine or ten 
thousand dollars which the King of Prussia had 
presented to him. It was believed at the time 
that the money had been stolen from him, but 





the police were unable to find any clew to its 


disappearance. Strange to say, a short time 
since the gentleman now living in the house 
passes, occupied* by Humsotpt found the 
money in a small box among some old rubbish 
in the cellar. How it got there puzzles Hum- 
BOLDT’s intimate friends exceed: iy. 

—Mr. TRUEBNER, & publisher of some emi- 
nence in London, who some months since was 
distinguished by the Grand Duke of Baden with 
the order of the Lion of Zahringer, has recent! 
been decorated by the Emperor of Germany with 
the order of the Crown of Prussia. American 

aeews prefer the Money Order—say, Half 

es. 


—Madame ARABELLA GoppARD, England’s 
favorite pianiste, made her farewell appearance 
in London, and, it is said, her last public ap- 

rance in England, on the 11th ult. She = 

o Australia, and afterward comes to the United 

States on a professional tour. She made her 

first appearance as a child prodigy when a pupil 
of THALBERG. 

—Mr. CHaRLEs O’Conor is a grave man, and 
= of a wag-y turn. When the verdict in the 

UMEL case was announced, the ladies of Mr. 
Cuase’s family gushed and rushed toward him. 
Mrs. FRANCHELL absolutely kissed him—a good, 
resonant kiss. Mr. O’CoNor observed that if 
the elder of the ladies were entitled to kiss him 
he had the right to kiss the younger ones; an 
as C. O’Conor proceeded to execute that ma- 
neuvre he remarked to the Court, “Behold the 
—— of age!” Judge Suipman didn’t take 

he first step to stop this wild proceeding, but 
let the impetuous C. O’C. proceed the whole 


thing. 

—in opulent lady of Massachusetts, the late 
Mrs. BetsEy D. Tracy, of Pittsfield, has made 
fat the treasury of several charitable institu- 
tions, besides leaving handsome legacies to rel- 
atives. To the American Board, the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the Tract Society, and Friends? 
Society of New York, she gives each. 

—M. Tursers, in conversing recently with an 
American gentleman on the c teristics of 
the late Louis NaPoLEON and BisMakck, said: 
“ BisMARCK as a diplomatist has had his 


schemes and plots and stratagems. But in the 
main he seems to have been distinguished by a 
certain brutal frankness. It was this startling 


and unusual quality which deceived men like 
NaPo.eon III., men who, never meaning what 
they said, were quite overpowered and amazed 
to find that Bismarck did mean what he said. 
It is because the German Chancellor has not 
been a conspirator that, dealing with conspira- 
tors, he has gained his astonishing success. 
—His majesty the present First Kin 
was born on the 21st of September, 1 elected 
king by the Royal Council on the death of his 
father, October 1, 1868, and crowned on the 11th 
of November following. Owing to his youth, 
an executive minister of state was _—— to 
administer the government a his minority. 
His majesty is a prince of good abilities. After 
acquiring some knowledge of his own lan » 
he commenced studying English under the tu- 
ition of Mrs. LEONOWENS, an English governess 
in the royal family. She left her position in 
June, 1867, when Mr. J. H. CHANDLER, the Amer- 
ican missionary at Bangkok, was appointed tutor. 
Mr. C. left Siam on a visit to the United States 
in 1868, and as the prince succeeded to the throne 
soon after, no other tutor was appointed; but his 
majesty still kept up his English studies with his 
rivate secretary, who spent about three years 
n England, and had acquired some knowledge 
of the English lan His majesty visited 
Singapore and Java in the early part of 1871, and 
British India in the early part of 1872, and was 
received with distinguished honors on both oc- 
casions. No Siamese sovereign ever before vis- 
ited for pleasure and information foreign coun- 
tries, though some have crossed over their 
boundaries in time of war. His majesty is fond 
of improvements, has introduced a modified 
European dress among his officers, and is doing 
much to improve the country. His majesty 
will attain his majority on the 21st of Septem- 
ber next, and after celebrating his natal day 
will, in accordance with Siamese custom, give 
up his authority to a regent, and enter the 
riesthood for a short time. On coming out of 
he priesthood it will be necessary to go through 
all the ceremonies of another coronation, and 
commence counting his reign anew from that 
time. The recoronation is expected to take 
place in October next. A large part of the royal 
palace has been torn down, is fast rebuilding, 
and great preparations are making in anticipa- 
tion of this event. Although only nineteen 
years of age, his majesty has numerous wives 
and children. His ey the Second King of 
Siam was born on the 30th of August, 
elected Second King —— Royal Council on 
the ist of October, 1868, and crowned on the 
25th of November following. He is a prince of 
much ability. His literary and scientific edu- 
cation was well attended to. His majesty has 
considerable a of the English lan- 
guage, and is especially fond of the arts and 
sciences. His father, the late Second King 
paid special attention to physical science, and 
collected a great variety of scientific instru- 
ments and a valuable libra The son possess- 
es the same fondness for science, art, and useful 
knowledge, and has enlarged the library collect- 
ed by his father with many late works and trea- 
tises, besides adding to his chemical and other 
kinds of apparatus. The artisans under his 
majesty display skill and taste in whatever they 
o. His majesty pays great attention to the 
drill and discipline of his soldiers. Their order- 
ly and neat appearance and skillful manwuvres 
surprise most foreigners. The military bands, 
with European instruments and music, which 
have been trained during the last few years, dis- 
lay much musical skill and great progress. 
Both of the kings have good military bands, 
and there is considerable emulation among the 
soldiers and musicians of the two palaces, which 
is exerting a good influence. ‘The political rela- 
tions between the two kings in Siam is some- 
thing like that of President and Vice-President 
in the United States. The Second King is usu- 
ally eligible on the demise of the First to the 
vacant throne; but there are few instances in 
Siamese history where the Second has become 
the First King. Strictly speaking, there is no 
heir-apparent among the princes in Siam, the 
succession being determined on the demise of 
the First King by the Royal Council. There 
have been times when the throne of the Second 
King has been vacant for many years, but the 
government is considered irregular at such 
times. 
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Border for Curtains, etc.—Swiss 
Application on Lace. 


Tuts border is especially suited for curtains, 
window-shades, etc., and may also be used for 
the edge of a table-cover. It is worked, ac- 
cording to the article for which it is designed, 
on fine or coarse lace with Swiss muslin, cam- 
bric, or nansook application. ‘Transfer the de- 
sign in the usual manner to the foundation 
(for the two opposite parts of window-curtains 
it must, of course, be transferred in opposite 
directions), baste the lace on a strip of enam- 
eled cloth or coarse linen, cover it with the 
foundation, and hem-stitch the edges. Work 
the veins and leaves in half-polka stitch, and 
button-hole stitch the outer row of scallops. 
Separate the embroidery from the foundation, 
cut away the double material along the scallops, 
and cut out the foundation along the edges. 


Jewel Casket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus casket is made of carved wood stained 
brown, and is ornamented with appliqué em- 
broidery and lined with green satin quilted in 
diamonds. ‘The foundation for the embroidery 
is of dark green cloth, on which green satin 
figures, ornamented in half-polka stitch with 
green silk and edged with gold cord, are ap- 
plied. Green silk soutache is stitched on in 
connection with these figures, 
as shown by the illustration. 
On the middle of the founda- 
tion is set a piece of velvet, 
on which the initial is worked 
in satin stitch with green silk 
and gold cord. Fig. 2 shows 
the embroidery for the cover. 
The sides of the casket can 
be ornamented: in the design 
shown by the illustration, or 
else covered with cloth with- 
out embroidery. 


Blue Crépe de Chine 
and Lace Cravat Bow. 

Tuts cravat bow is made 
of white lace insertion an inch 
wide, white lace an inch and 
a quarter and two inches wide, . 
and loops of light blue crépe 
de Chine arranged spirally on 
a tulle foundation, as shown 
by the illustration, so as to 
form a nearly circular fan- 
shaped bow with ends, the 
ribbon being in the centre. 


Buve Crépe pe Curne 
AnD Lace Cravat Bow. 
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Fig. 1.—Jewet CasKET.—APPLICATION AND Satin StitcH EMBROIDERY. 
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Cerise Crépe de Chine and Lace 
Cravat. 


Tus cravat is made of gathered lace as 
shown by the illustration. It is trimmed in 
front with a rosette of lace and cerise crépe 
de Chine. The crépe de Chine ends are 
fringed out seven-eighths of an inch long. 
The rosette and ends in front are arranged in 
such a manner as to simulate a jabot of rib- 
bon and lace. 


Gros Grain Dinner Dress, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on first page and on page 197. 
Tuis dress, which is shown with a heart- 
shaped waist by illustrations Figs. 1 and 2, 
on the first page, is made of buff and violet 
gros grain, and consists of a skirt and waist. 
The front breadths of the skirt are of buff 
gros grain, and are trimmed with ruffles of 
the material as shown by the illustration. 
The back breadths of the skirt, which are ar- 
ranged in a puff in the back as shown by the 
illustration, and bound with buff gros grain, 
overlap the front breadths. ‘The sash is of 
buff gros grain. The heart-shaped basque- 
waist is of violet gros grain, and is edged with 
double cording and furnished with a collar of 
the material. A piece of buff gros grain is 
basted into the neck of the waist. The waist 
is trimmed, besides, with pleat- 
ed crépe lisse and white lace, 
arranged in the form of a Marie 
Antoinette collar. The sleeves 
are trimmed with gros grain 
cuffs, with puffs of crépe lisse, 
and with white lace. This dress 
is very pretty made up in black 
silk, with white lace trimmings. 
Fig. 3 shows a low-necked 
waist to be worn with the same 
skirt for full-dress occasions. 
The waist is made of violet 
gros grain, and is trimmed with 
revers of the same, with bands, 
puffs, and bows of buff gros 
grain, and with white. lace. 
Silk tulle chemise Russe and 
puffed sleeves. The sleeves are 
trimmed with ruffles of the ma- 
terial. Coiffure of violet feath- 
ers. Necklace of pink coral 
beads. Coral and gold brace- 
lets and ear-rings. Pink silk 
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Fig. 2.—Desien For Cover oF JEWEL CasKET.—APPLICATION AND SATIN StiTcH EMBROIDERY. 


CrrIse CREPE DE CHINE AND 
Lace Cravat. 
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GIRL'S WARDROBE. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


HIS wardrobe will be found extremely useful for girls 

of all ages from two to thirteen years, as it comprises 
the most popular and necessary garments of the season. 
The sailor blouse and skirt make an extremely pretty dress, 
which can be varied by combining the skirt of this suit with 
the basque and over-skirt, or the low-necked over dress, fur- 
nished with the wardrobe. ‘The basque buttoned in the 
back is a favorite style at present for children, and answers 
a large demand. The graceful sacque is convenient for in- 
door wear, and also for the street during the warm season. 
‘The bretelle apron is very pretty, and equally well suited to 
children of all ages. ‘The wardrobe can be made up in any 
material, from the cheapest to the most costly, and trimmed 
to suit the taste. The patterns are graded from 19 to 30 
inches bust measure. ‘To take the size pass a tape measure 
straight around the body, under the arms, drawing it mod- 
erately tight. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

Tus set comprises seven articles—sailor blouse, skirt, 
basque fastened behind, over-skirt, low-necked over dress, 
sacque, and bretelle apron. 

Sartor Briovse.—This pattern is in five pieces—front, 
back, collar, sleeve, and cuff. ‘The parts are notched to pre- 
‘vent mistakes in putting them together. ‘The perforations 
show where to baste the seams; those in the sleeve at the 
top show the size and form of the under part. Cut the front 
and back with the 
longest straight 
edge, and the 
collar and cuff 
with the shortest 
straight edge laid 
lengthwise on the 
fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. 
Cut an opening 
in the middle of 
the front from the 
top down to the 
notch, and face 
the sides. Cut 
thesleeveslength- 
wise of the goods. 
Baste the seams 





’ Ginw’s BretELLeE Apron.—WITH 


5 a sent. sae's 
Cur Parer Pattern. sewing it in. 


Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child two 
years old, 114 yards; eight years, 174 yards; thir- 
teen years, 246 yards. One-eighth of a yard is added 
for every year. 

Sartor Sxirt.—This pattern is in four pieces— 
‘front gore, side gore, back breadth, and pocket. The 
parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting them 
together. The perforations show where to place the 
‘pocket. Cut the front gore and back breadth with 
the longest straight edge laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Cut the side gore with the edge of 
the pattern which has one notch laid lengthwise on 
the edge of the goods. ‘Turn the top of the pocket 
down in the line of perforations. Close the seams 
of the skirt according to the notches, and gather the 
‘top of the back breadth. Lay two pleats in the side 
gore turning toward the front, and sew the skirt to 
the belt. ‘Trim the bottom, about four inches from 
the edge, with a band of the material three inches 
‘wide. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams 
in this pattern. Ifthe skirt is too long or too short, 
add to or take from the bottom the quantity required, 
always keeping the same shape. 


according to the notches, and hem the bottom, then run 
a tape through the shirr thus formed to adjust the gar- 
ment to the figure, and try on wrong side out; if:altera- 
tion is|needed, take up more or less in the seams. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back 
of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you when 

Sew the collar to the neck, placing the 
. middle of the collar at the middle of the back, with the 
seam on the outside, then turn the collar over to conceal the seam. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the seam on the shoulder and under the arm, and a quarter of an inch for all other seams. 
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Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child two years 
old, 14g yards; eight years, 3 yards; thirteen years, 444 
yards. One-quarter of a yard is added for every year. 

BasQurE FASTENED BEHIND.—This pattern is in six pieces 
—half of the front, side front, back, side back, sleeve, and 
half of the cuff. ‘The parts are notched to prevent mistakes 
in putting them together. The perforations show where to 
baste the seams on the shoulder and under the arms, and 
across the side front; the perforations in the sleeve at the 
top show the size and form of the under part. Cut the front 
with the longest straight edge, and the cuff with the shortest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid seams. 
Cut the back with the longest straight edge laid lengthwise 
on the edge of the goods. The notches at the top and bot- 
tom show where to turn back for the hem. Slash the middle 
of the front up to the notch from the bottom. Baste the 
seam across the side front and all other seams according to 
the notches, and try on wrong side out; if alteration is 
needed, take up more or less in the seams. Place the lon- 
gest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back part of the 


SS&_ armhole, holding the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 
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\ an inch and a quarter apart. 
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Fig. 3.—Low-NECKED Watst For Dinner Dress. 
(See Figs. 1 and 2 on First Page. ] 


seams according to the notches. 


turn back for the hem. 








Girt’s Low-NECKED OveR Dress.—Front anp Back.—Witu Cut Paper Pattern, 
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Gint’s Basque FASTENED BEHIND AND Over-SKIRT.—FRoNT AND’ BACK. 
With Cct Paper Pattern. A 


[Cut Paper Patterns of Girl’s Wardrobe, comprising Sailor Blouse ail Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over-Skirt, Low-necked Over Dress, Sacque, and Bretelle Apron, for Girl from 2 to 13 Year 
; 19 te 39 Fuches Bust Medsure, sent, Prepatd, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.} 


Girw’s 


GIRL’S WARDROBE. 


| the side gore with the edge of the pattern that has one 
notch laid lengthwise on the edge of the goods. 
Slash the middle of the 
back breadth from the top as far down as the notch, and 
Gather the top of the back 
breadth and side gore, and sew to the belt. 
of the strap under the skirt near the front of the gathers, 
and the other end at the perforations in the back breadth. ‘ 
Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the strap. ‘Trim the bottom with fringe headed by three 
bias folds of the material, their own width apart. 


Sairor BLovusE AND SktrRT.—FRonT AND 
Wirth Cut Parer Pattern. 


\ Set a narrow band standing upward around the neck, and 


close the back to the waist line with buttons and button-holes 
An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the seams on the shoulders and under the arms, and a 
quarter of an inch for all others. If the sleeves are too long 


or too short, add to or take from the top and bottom an 
equal quantity. . 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child two years 


old, 114 yards; eight years, 214 yards; thirteen years, 2% 


yards. One-eighth of a yard is added for every year. 

Over-SKIRT.— 
This pattern is in 
four pieces — half 
of front gore, side 
gore, half of back 
breadth, and strap 
to loop the skirt. 
The parts are 
notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting 
them together. Cut 
the front gore and 
back breadth with 
the longest straight 
edge laid on the 
fold of the goods to 
avoid seams. Cut 


Close the 





Girw’s Sacque.—WitH Court 
Paper PATTERN. 


Tack one end 


A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams on 
this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child two 
years old, 114 yards; eight years, 214 yards; thirteen 
years, 27g yards. One-eighth of a yard is added for 
every year. 

Low-neEcKED Over Dress.—This pattern is in 
seven pieces—half of front, side front, back, side back, 
sleeve, strap, and piece for trimming. The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting them together; 
the notches also show where to lay the pleats. The 
perforations show where to baste the seams on the 
shoulder and under the arms, the size and form of the 
under part of the sleeve, and where to tack the straps 
in the middle of the back and on the side of the skirt. 
The front is cut with extra width on the side, and 
laid in a deep box-pleat at the waist line before join- 
ing to the side form. The back is fitted with side 
back and middle seams, At the side back and under 
arm seams the skirt is cut with extra width, gathered 
across the top, and tacked to the corresponding seams 
on the under side. The back edge of the front is laid 
in two, and the front edge of the back in four side 
pleats, according to the notches, and turning upward, 
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tno years ld, 234 ards; eight years, 34/4 yards ; 
thirteen 8% yards. 


years, y One-eighth of a yard 

is added for every year 
Sacque.—This is in four pieces— 
front, back, sleeve, and et. The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting them to- 


. The perforations show where to baste 
the seams, where to place the pockets, and the 
size and form of the under part of the sleeve. 
Cut the front with the longest straight edge laid 
on the edge of the goods. The notches at the 
top and bottom show where to turn back for the 
hem. Cut the back with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam. Baste theseams according to the notches, 
and try on wrong side out ; if alteration is need- 
a ae up more or less in the seams. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in 
the back of the armhole, and hold the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing it in. Finish the neck 
with a band standing upward. Close the front 
at the neck with three buttons and button-holes. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on 
the shoulders and under the arms, and a quarter 
of an inch for all others. 


pieces—half of front gore, side gore, bretelle, 
pocket, and belt. The parts are notched to pre- 
vent mistakes in putting them together. Cut the 
front gore with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. Cut 
the side gore with the edge of the pattern that 
has one notch laid lengthwise on the edge of the 
goods. The perforations show where to place 
the pocket, and where to sew the bretelles on 
the belt. Sew the top of the apron plain to the 
belt; the notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back for the hem on the belt. 
Join the shoulder of the bretelle by the notches, 
and ornament with a bow of ribbon. A quarter 
of an inch is allowed for seams in this pattern. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child 
two years old, half mapeere eight years, three- 
uarters of a yard; thirteen years, 14g yards, 
ne-sixteenth of a yard is added for every year. 








SONG. 


I woutp be a sunbeam bright! 
Not that I might flash with light 
On the world’s bewildered sight— 
No! ah, no! 
I would go 
Diving through my love's blue eyes 
Down into her inmost soul ; 
Then from azure deeps arise, 
While a pearly tear I stole. 
Laughing, I 
Then would fly, 
Kissing all her golden hair. 
Were I but a sunbeam fair, 
All things I might do and dare! 





MURPHY’S MASTER. | 


Br JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “‘A Woman's Vengeance,” ‘‘Bred in the 
Bone,” “‘Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “One of the Family,” etc. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
ARRESTED. 


“So you are on the look-out, Mr. Chesney, 
with your map and your glass,” said Maguire, 
when he had come up to Robert's side, ‘‘ in hopes 
to see a friendly sail ?” 

He spoke in a dry, cynical tone that was ha- 
bitual to him, but the expression of his face was 
less grim than usual, though not more genial: 
it was grave, set, and ined. 

**T am looking, like people,” answered 
Robert, carelessly, “‘ for the ship that fired that 

n ” 


‘* Yes,” answered the other, contemptuously, 
*‘and you were also wishing that you had a 
white table-cloth to wave, or a pile of wood to 
fire, in order to attract her attention.” 

““Why not?” inquired Robert, coolly: ‘all 
sails are — S af em I ya . 

**To you, perhaps, may be; but not to 
him dhe aks this iatand for the nonce, nor to 
him”—and he struck his own broad breast with 
his hand—*“‘ who is about to rule it. No ship 
shall land here with my leave; be sure of that ; 
and woe be to the man who brings one hither.” 

**T did not know that the island was provided 
with such heavy batteries, and that you had the 
command of them,” observed Robert, with height- 
ened color. ‘‘As to your menace—if you in- 
tend it to be a personal one—it is thrown away 





upon me,” 


“Ho, ho! so you have already made up your 
mind upon the subject we di a while 
be enemies, are we, Robert 


‘*We are not to be friends, Maguire, if at 
least you are so free with your threats,” an- 
owersl Robert, boldly. ‘* You may kill me— 
and you look this moment as if you would like 
to do it—but be sure of this, you shall never 
bully me. If I had a flag here, I would wave it, 
if I had a bonfire here, I would light it, though 
it were to be the last movement of my hand.” 

‘¢ What a pity that I shall some day have to 
kill you, Chesney, if you let your courage so 
far outstrip your wits,” said Maguire, not with- 
out some admiring pity. ‘‘It is lucky for you 
that both you and those poor fools yonder are 
alike in error respecting the sound you have just 
heard. That was no ship’s gun, my lad, as you 
imagine, but an earthquake shock. In the Chi- 
na seas I have heard such more than once, though 
never in these latitudes. You doubt me? Well, 
if it be a ship, then, you may signal her, and may 
I swing at her yard-arm.” 

** An earthquake shock!” answered Robert, 
wonderingly. ‘‘ Well, it is true I thought I felt 
the island tremble.” 

** And you were right, lad. I have told you 
the explanation of that; now why not be taught 
by me in other matters? Did I deceive you as 
to the condition of Kavanagh? Is he not stark, 
mad? Are not our lives hanging on a 


true,” said Robert, firmly. ‘‘ But 
I will not have him harmed—that is, as you would 
harm him.” 

‘* You would rather let him kill you than kill 
him, perhaps?” observed Maguire, significantly. 
“* And yet,” added he, when the other made no 
answer, ‘‘I have heard it said you once drew a 
knife upon a man yourself.” 

‘*On Murphy: yes. But I had no other means 
whereby to defend my life.” 

**Oh! that was it,” said Maguire, carelessly. 
“*T thought you had a slighter reason. Well, 
our intelligent friends yonder have hit, I see, at 
last upon the idea of using the hill as a look-out ; 
and as I don’t want to have to explain to them 
the phenomena of earthquakes, I shall be off ; so 
good-evening.” 

He nodded, and moved slowly off toward the 
harbor. Unconcerned as he strove to appear, 
Robert knew that Maguire felt baffled, angry, 
and evilly disposed toward himself; that he had 
made his last effort to win him over to his views, 
and was now resolved to act without him—per- 
haps egainst him. Full of serious thoughts and 
apprehensions, Robert felt as little inclined to 
chatter as his late companion, and went down 
the hill to his own house. Instigated by some 
presentiment of danger to those precious treas- 
ures, he dug up the flooring of his bedroom, and 
hid beneath it his map, his telescope, and also a 
little pocket-compass he had purchased in Mel- 
bourne; then feeling that he had taken all the 
oat precautions that were within his power, he 

it his pipe, to think and ponder once again. 

Before it was smoked out there came a knock 

oo door, and Tim appeared at it, pike in 
nd. 

‘*¢ You're wanted,” said he, ‘‘at the harbor.” 

The curtness of the man’s manner, and the 
absence of the ‘‘ Sir,” which he had used but a 
few hours ago, would have suggested to Robert 
that there was something amiss, even had there 
not been at Tim’s back two other men, also with 
pikes, presenting on the whole a far from friend- 

y-looking embassy. 

‘“*Why, what’s the matter, Tim?” inquired 
Robert, good-naturedly. 

‘“‘That you must answer to the master—I 
mean the Governor,” was the gruff reply. ‘‘ I’m 
to bring you to him, and these are to stay here 
and search about.” 

When Tim and his prisoner were on their way 
together to the Government House, however, the 
former relaxed in his sternness, and became more 
communicative. Maguire, it appeared, had im- 
peached Robert to Kavanagh, accusing him of a 
design to attract strangers to the island, for the 
purpose of destroying his authority; and the 
poor mad Governor was more beside himself 
than ever with fury. 

“ Bedad, if it’s proved against you, he'll strin 
you up just as he did Pat Doolan,” was Tim’s 
fixed opinion, in which Robert himself was 
obliged to concur: and if that was to happen, 
what would then become of Lizzy, left on Mur- 
phy’s Island without even the protection of his 
slender arm! This reflection, however, instead 
of paralyzing him, seemed to nerve him with 
courage, and if it did not sharpen his wits, de- 
termined him at least to exercise them without 
scruple. He had an arrow in his mental quiver 
which, if the worst came to the worst, he would 
let fly at Maguire’s own breast, be the issue to 
that traitor what it might. 

In front of Government House there was a 
little crowd assembled, that made way for him 
with a pitying murmur; and what was far more 
ominous, there projected from one of its front 
windows a stout pole, from the end of which a 
rope was already dangling, the same, no doubt, 
which had cut short poor Doolan's mortal coil. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
HIGH TREASON. 


Roserz was ushered by Tim into the same 
room wherein he had been before admitted, but 
which now presented a somewhat different ap- 
pearance. Upon the round table, on which bot- 
tle and glasses were still standing, had been hoist- 
ed an arm-chair, and in this elevated seat was 
Kavanagh, holding in his hand, by way of symbol 
of sovereignty, a wooden ruler, which he waved, as 
Robert entered, with a majestic air. By his side 





stood Murphy, with a drawn sword; and in a 
corner of the room, in an tea-chest, which 
came up to his hips, and sw the place of 
a witness-box, stood Maguire—both with the 
gravest faces, as of persons impressed with a due 
reverence for judicial ceremonial. Perilous as 
he felt his position to be, Robert could hardly 
maintain his gravity at this ludicrous spectacle ; 
though the black beam projecting from the win- 
dow, and the murmur of hushed expectancy that 
came up from the crowd below, might well have 
quenched the mirth of a braver man. 

**Robert Chesney,” observed the Governor, 
in a solemn voice, marred, however, by an oc- 
casional hiccup, ‘‘ you are accused of endeavor- 
ing to bring upon us a foreign power, thereby 
to subvert our authority—an offense contrary 
to the constitution, and which by it is punish- 
able with death. It is my hope, dearly beloved 
cousin, and second only to ourselves, as you are, 
within this realm, that you may clear yourself 
of this hateful charge. But if otherwise, you 
shall pay the penalty, like the meanest. ‘There 
stands your accuser!” And Kavanagh pointed 
to the tea-chest with his ruler, and drained a 
glass of whisky to the dregs. 

Then Maguire repeated so much of the con-. 
versation Robert had held with him on the hill 
as referred to the ship, erroneously expected, 
adding certain expressions of aspiration to which 
the young fellow had never given utterance, but 
that really gave a certain treasonous aspect to 
what had been said, well fitted to inflame a ty- 
rant’s suspicions. The very repetition of his sto- 
ry, in fact, evidently aroused Kavanagh’s jeal- 
ousy and and at its conclusion it was 
with an impatient gesture that he motioned to 
the accused, and bade him say what he had to 
say in his defense. 

“Much of that which Maguire has stated, 
Sir,” said Robert, firmly, ‘‘is a malicious lie; 
but as to my saying that I intended to hail the 
ship, if such it had proved to be, I did say so; 
nor did I know—nor do I—that I should have 
done wrong in so doing.” 

‘* Death, by article nineteen of the constitu- 
tion,” observed Kavanagh, hastily. ‘‘ Get ready 
the rope there.” 

‘To be punished, Sir,” pleaded the unhappy 
lad, ‘‘for transgressing a law of which I was 
wholly ignorant—” 

‘*Tt’s the same in the British constitution, my 
good fellow,” observed Kavanagh, cheerfully. 

“That may be, Sir; but the one that you 
have so wisely framed upon its model should 
not copy its faults. Doubtless all the rest of 
your subjects have been made acquainted with 
this admirable document, whereas I alone when 
it was proclaimed was absent from the island 
upon business of your own and of the state.” 

Kavanagh shook his head. 

‘* De minimis non curat lex,” said he: ‘‘ we 
can’t take notice of these little matters. Are 
you acquainted with any just cause or impedi- 
ment—no, that’s not it. Have you any reason 
to offer”—and here he put on his Black skull-cap, 
like a judge who is about to award the last pen- 
alty of the law—‘‘ why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon you ?” 

** Yes,” answered Robert, boldly, ‘‘I have a 
state secret, the revelation of which may well 
earn for me my life at your hands, and which 
I pray you to let me whisper in your ear.” 

‘Whisper in my ear?—How the deuce can 
he do that, on I’m too high up. This 
has not been provided for in the constitution.” 

A stool, however, was brought, and Robert, 
ascending it, spoke a few words earnestly to 
Kavanagh in a low tone. They seemed to af- 
fect him in an extreme degree. 

*“*Tim!” cried he to the sentinel, excitedly, 
‘0 to New Town, and fetch our royal consort, 
Mary Becher.” 

Tim scratched his head; the mandate being 
unintelligible to him, as it well might be, 

“It’s Mary Beamish that the Governor 
means,” whispered Dick, in explanation. 

‘* Tt’s not !” roared Kavanagh, in a transport 
of fury. ‘‘ What do you say, Robert? You 
know it’s Mary Becher, don’t you?” 

Robert assented eagerly: he would have rec- 
ognized her with equal facility as Mary de’ 
Medici, Mary of Burgundy, or Mary Queen of 
Scots. 


‘* Now I know who are the traitors!” ex- 
claimed Kavanagh, looking reproachfully at Mur- 
phy, and then casting an angry glance upon Ma- 
guire, who, indeed, if to grow pale and red by 
turns is to be of doubtful loyalty, exhibited very 
traitorous symptoms. ‘‘ But nevertheless let 
the crime be proved.” 

Here the door opened and admitted Mary 
Beamish, whom Tim had found in the crowd 
without, all the inhabitants of New Town having 
by this time congregated thither at the news of 
Robert's impeachment. She was a pretty bru- 
nette enough, and the slight paleness caused by 
her alarm at this unexpected summons mitiga- 
ted her somewhat too rosy charms. 

‘*We sent for you, Mary,” explained Kava- 
nagh, with elaborate courtesy, ‘‘to know from 
your own lips whether that man yonder”—point- 
ing to Maguire—‘‘has ever ventured to abuse 
your ear by protestations of affection. Speak 
the truth, and fear not.” 

Mary hung her head and blushed. 
Po . Mr. Maguire has courted me,” faltered she; 

"” 

‘*Ah! you concealed the matter that the 
wretch might keep his life,” interrupted Kava- 
nagh. 

“Well, Sir,” continued the puzzled girl, ‘I 
thought him too old and too ugly.” 

** Most faithful of women!” ejaculated Kava- 
nagh, admiringly, ‘‘ you have said enough.—Tim, 
remove our consort.—What ho! without there! 
get the rope ready! 
ecutioner, do your duty. 

Maguire turned deadly pale, and thrust his 


Maguire shall swing. Ex- 


” 





hand into his breast; but the weapon that he 
looked for was not there. He had come un- 
armed to a council where affairs, as he thought, 
could never have taken a turn so perilous to 
himself. Murphy was advancing toward him 
with a rope to pinion his wrists, when Robert 
suddenly in . He certainly owed this 
man no favor, but the idea of his being put to 
death at his instigation was abhorrent to him. 

“*T humbly beg, Sir, that you will spare Ma- 
guire’s life,” cried he. 

‘Why so?” asked Kavanagh, testily. ‘‘He 
is your own enemy.” 

**T know it, Sir; and for that reason 
would not have his blood upon my hands.” 

“* Blood upon my hands!” repeated Ka ; 
fiercely, and looking at his own fingers. ‘* What 
is that to you? Have you not just heard that 
he has committed high treason? You call your- 
self my loyal subject, and yet you would have me 
pardon him. You ask his life—well, take it, 
then. The man is free; and now I have not 
a friend, not one, not one—but you, Dick.” 

Murphy had run to his master, and was now 
helping him to descend from his chair of state 
with affectionate solicitude. ‘* Blood on my 
hands, Dick! Did you hear him? I will never 
forgive him that. Send them away, send them 
away!” 

As — and Robert went down the stairs 
together from the hall of audience, the former 
grasped the latter’s arm. 

“*You turned the tables on me well,” he whis- 
pered, in harsh, grating tones. ‘‘ Where you 
erred was in not pushing your advantage ;” and 
he pointed to the noose that still swung mena- 
cingly above their heads. The next moment he 
was lost in the throng that crowded about Ches- 
ney, noisily congratulating him on his acquittal, 
and overwhelming him with questions ; but his 
words rang long in Robert’s ears. It had been 
indeed imprudent in him to offend Kavanagh, 
as he had manifestly done, by pleading for this 
man’s life, who, without provocation, would have 
taken his own; and now, as impervious to grati- 
tude as to mercy, it was plain he would never 
rest till he had destroyed him. With Murphy, 
Maguire had still great influence, so long as it 
was not used against his master; and there was 
nothing, Robert felt, but Kavanagh’s waning fa- 
vor to preserve him from the fate that he had 
for the nonce escaped but by a hair-breadth. 

These forebodings were in some measure cor- 
roborated by finding himself on the succeeding 
day denied to Kavanagh—with whom he had 
wished to confer respecting the house-building 
at New Town, which was proceeding with more 
dispatch than care—and also by the establish- 
ment of a sentry on the hill-top, who had or- 
ders to prevent any person ascending the same. 
This latter arrangement, as Robert only too well 
understood, being to give Kavanagh early and 
exclusive notice of a ship’s approach. 

On the other hand, Chesney was not person- 
ally interfered with ; his authority, both at New 
Town and elsewhere, seemed to be acknowledged 
as usual, and indeed he was thought to be in 
especially high favor with the Governor, since he 
was allowed to use the little boat. In this he 
paddled about for hours daily, not for pleasure, 
but in order to make it an accustomed sight, so 
that, should\the opportunity arise of going out to 
meet the sloop, his doing so should not excite 
comment. No opposition was even offered when 
he tried the experiment of beaching the gig at 
New Town, instead of leaving it in the harbor, 
though he had reason to suspect that a messen- 
ger had been dispatched from the latter place to 
learn whether he had returned to the island. 
To Maguire, and probably to Murphy, the news 
that he had not done so would have been welcome, 
for it was not likely, if once carried out to sea in 
such a tiny craft, he would ever have seen land 
again. There was much to do in the way of su- 
perintendence of affairs, for little as he knew 
about agricultural matters, he knew more than 
his brother colonists, while in the matter of 
architecture, since it was almost wholly confined 
to carpentering, his advice and help were always 
in request. It was fortunate that it was so, for 
if he had had less to occupy him, he would have 
been consumed with anxieties and apprehensions 
upon Lizzy’s account, the time for whose arriv- 
al, as he calculated, was now drawing very 
near. He had no doubt that the Alstons would 
at once embrace the opportunity that had been 
offered them, and leave England by the next 
mail; and bitterly indeed he. now regretted the 
haste he had urged them to use. His hope 
was that they had found themselves unable to so 
immediately obey his summons, and that before 
another two months had passed help might ar- 
= from _ P core hed —, If not, 
and especially if any thing should happen to 
Kavanagh, ‘tho was understood to be in tory ill 
health—or at least that was the reason given 
for the denial he always met with at Govern- 
ment House—he might expect the worst in- 
deed. In the mean time he seemed to be grow- 
ing more and more out of favor with the Gov- 
ernor, who had sent him orders, through Mur- 
phy, that he was to confine himself to his own 
district of New Town, and not presume to come 
over to the harbor without permission—an edict 
which, as he guessed, had a similar intention 
with that of the appointment of the hill sentry : 
other persons had made the same calculations as 
— respecting the probable arrival of the 

loop. 

One morning early there came a timid knock 
at his door, and rising in haste, though nearly 
dressed—for he held« himself day and night in 
readiness to take to the boat at a moment’s notice 
—he found Mary Beamish. This girl was very 
grateful to him for having delivered her from 
the persecutions of Maguire, who, since the day 
that had so nearly proved fatal to him, had not 
ventured to molest her, and was well aware of 
his anxiety on Lizzy’s account, with which (in 
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spite of a little tenderness she felt for Robert 
herself ) she warmly sympathized. _ 

‘What is it, Mary?” inquired he, eagerly. 

‘*Come to our cottage, Sir, and I'll tell you,” 
said she, cautiously. ‘‘I can not tell you in the 
street.” 

‘*But is the sloop come? For Heaven's sake 
tell me that.” 

** Yes, it arrived not an hour ago; and has 
sailed away again. I could not get to tell you 
sooner.” 

“But Lizzy? Is she at the harbor?” 

** No, indeed, Sir ; you must not go to the har- 
bor. Mr. Maguire, bad cess to him! would only 
be too glad to see you disobeying orders.—Well, 
stop one moment ;” and as Robert was about to 
start madly off at the top of his speed, she lifted 
the latch of the cottage door, and added, with a 
sly smile, ‘‘she’s here, Sir.” ‘The next instant 
he was clasped in Lizzy’s arms. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.] 





IVIES. 


4 prone is no plant more suitable for the in- 
door decoration of a rural home than the 
ivy. It will grow in almost any ordinary soil ; 
does not require any heat in order to make it 
thrive; its thick papery or leathery foliage en- 
ables it to resist great changes of temperature ; 
and it grows well in the shade. We have seen 
it doing admirably trained round the mouldings 
of the sliding-doors between the parlors, and very 
pretty effects can be produced by training it upon 
properly constructed wire or rustic frames on the 
inside of the windows. It also forms a staple 
plant for hanging baskets or rustic plant stands, 
as its rich, deep, dark green foliage forms an 
efficient contrast to the lighter green or colored 
foliage of the other plants used for this purpose. 

It is also useful for covering stone or brick 
walls where it is hardy, but it is not hardy north 
of the city of New York, and can scarcely be 
called hardy there, as, unless protected by straw 
mats, it often gets killed or has its beauty de- 
faced by the extreme cold. Fortunately, for 
these purposes and for covering the trunks of 
trees, we have a native plant, Ampelopsis quin- 
quefolia, commonly known as the Virginia Creep- 
er and American Ivy, whose magnificent foliage 
gives us a good substitute for the true ivy, except 
that it is deciduous, and therefore does not clothe 
our walls with m in the winter season. In 
sections of the country where the ivy is found to 
be hardy, it is a very useful plant for planting in 
the crevices of rocks, in order to cover them with 
foliage, and to break up their naked appearance ; 
it is also well adapted for planting on banks and 
terraces, which it soon covers with its rich, luxu- 
riant foliage. 

The ivy has the curious habit, after it has at- 
tained the top of a wall or ruin, of throwing out 
fruiting branches, the foliage of which is differ- 
ent from that of the climbing portion of the 
plant, so that the top of the wall or ruin will 
appear to have a hedge from three to six feet 
high growing uponit. These fruiting branches 
are propagated by cuttings, or grafting upon the 
climbing stems, and then retain the arborescent 
form for many years. In this state they make 
very elegant pot plants for house culture, but, 
of course, are not useful for training around 
windows, etc. The climbing forms can be 
made to assume various shapes, such as pyra- 
mids, canopies, etc., by the use of properly con- 
structed wire frames and judicious training. In 
Germany, where this plant is greatly used for 
in-door rustic adornment, it will be found train- 
ed in the vestibule, up the balustrades of the 
stairs, over the piano, and even as a dividing 
screen in a room, and also in the shop windows, 
and on the supports of the shelving for the goods. 

As to soil, the ivy will grow in any good gar- 
den soil. When grown in pots or boxes, use the 
same soil as you would for geraniums, fuchsias, 
or heliotropes, except that for the variegated- 
leaved sorts no manure should be used, as it has 
a tendency to make the variegations run out. 
They should be kept rather moist, and have 
their foliage, under house culture, occasionally 
washed or sponged off, to get rid of the dust. 
The variegated-leaved varieties require more 
light and air than the self-colored. As is the 
case with all variegated-leaved plants, they are 
not so robust as those with wholly green foliage. 

Among botanists the ivy is known under the 
generic name of Hedera. Nearly sixty species 
are known, mostly natives of the tropics, but 
only three species are ordinarily cultivated in 
our gardens. These are, H. helix, the En- 
glish ivy; H. grandifolia, the Irish ivy; and 
H. coriacea, the Colchican ivy. Much confu- 
sion has existed in the nomenclature of the va- 
rieties. That which we have here adopted is 
that of Mr. Shirley Hibberd, who has made the 
ivy a special study, and has recently published 
a monograph of the cultivated sorts. 

We have made a selection of the best and 
most distinct varieties for house culture, and ap- 
pended the prices in such cases as we have found 
them priced in our nurserymen’s catalogues. 


HEDERA HELIX. 

Of the Hedera helix, or English ivy, we recommend 
the type species and the following: 
OLIMBING VARIETIES. 
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carmine or purplish-pink. 

Marginata grandis, syn. Marginata robusta, Arbo- 
reacens marginata, Tricolor.—Similar to the above, but 
has broader leaves and a more massive appearance; 
the green of the leaf also has a bluish tint, the varie- 
zation never a" yellowish cast. It runs free- 
ly, is very robust, with stout wood, and is one of the 
very best for pot culture. Price 50 cents. 

larginata major, syn. Marginata argentea, Margi- 
nata pulchella, Marginata elegantissima, Silver Stripe. 
—Is of robust growth; leaves ms for the class, broad, 
color deep bluish-green, with a broad margin of a de- 
cided yellow tinge. It is a beautiful — 


a — climate well adapted for w: ice 30 
cel 


growth; the variegation is creamy white, without any 
yellow. It is a fine plant for pot culture. Price 40 


cents. 

Marginata minor, syn. Marginata elegans, Marginata 
oo, Cavendishii, Marginata latifolia.—Has small 
delicate foliage, and of delicate growth; leaves shield- 
shaped, of a dull olive green, slightly washed with 
pray, margin cream-colored, with a piokish-red edg- 

gin the autumn. A pretty variety for pot culture, 
but not a =a strong grower for the open air. 


ged P 
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cents, 
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Marginata lactea, syn. Alba lutescens, e8CENB 
alba lutescens.—A very beautiful and distinct variety ; 
has deep purple stems, with reddish-purple foot-s' 
to the leaves, which latter are somewhat a 
shape, of a dark green color, with a few gray blotches 
and whitish veins; the margin is cream-colored, with 
a bright pink edge in winter. A slow grower, but fine 
pot plant. Price 50 cents. 


ak 





AEBORESCENT VARIETIES. 


Latifolia, syn. Baccifera latifolia.—This is the finest 
variety of the arborescent forms of H. helix. It has 
broad ovate leaves of a deep green color; the berries 


are bD 
syn. Baccifera lutea.—This variety has 
deep lored berries, and fruits very freely; 
the color of the leaves is a rich deep green, and the 
growth very dense, dwarf, and compact. It makes an 
el t pot plant. Price 25 cents. 
f jor, syn. Canariensis, A 
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variety, bearing an abundance of berries; the leaves 
are a deep grayish-green, with a broad margin of 
clear —— i 30 es ™ 

Luteola, syn. Pumila aurea, Aurea spectabilis.—This 
variety is very superb, and is of vigorous growth. The 


leaves are green, mottled with gray; the 
broad, and of a rich yellow cream-color. : Elegant for 
pot culture. Pri ; 


ice $1. 

syn. Arborescens minor lutea, Arborescens 
alba lutescens.—Well adapted for pot culture, as its 
abundance of greenish-white and sulphur-colored va- 
riegation renders it quite conspicuous. Price 50 cents. 


HEDERA GRANDIFOLIA. 


. 3 bu 

Tbe, toad as it is found growing in Africa, as well 

as in other places, the name has been changed as 

above on account of the large size of the leaves. In 

eee it is remarkably free and robust, and appears 
withstand our winters better than the English ivy, 


species generally grown by our florists for hanging 
baskets and floral stands. ere are not as many va- 
rieties of this species as there are of the English ivy. 
Price 25 cents. 


OLIMBING VARIETIES. 


Viridis, Algeriensis.—This differs from the spe- 
cies in ha’ very 1: leaves, sometimes measur- 
_ six inches across; they are of a yellowish-green 
< va It is a fine variety either for out-door or pot 
culture. 
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palmata.—The three 

lobes of the leaf of this varety are drawn out into long 
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: leaf is very thick and hard, and of a deep 
color. 

Flava, H. arborea flava var.—This variety is de- 

cidedly arborescent; the leaves are abundantly varie- 





ited with d ellow. 
© striata, eyn. 1 i. arborea latifolia striata.—This va- 





riety has broad stout leaves, striped and patched with 
cream-color. 


HEDERA CORIACEA. 


by five, and are very leathery; of a deep green color, 
and highly varnihed. Price #5 centa ‘ 
There are but few varieties of this species; the two 
best are Purpurea, a climbing variety, having in the 
autumn bronzy-purple leaves mottled with mn, 
and Dendroides, syn. iana arborea, an arbores- 
cent form which branches freely, and assumes a de- 
cided tree-like appearance. : 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


i great events, long expected and elaborate- 
ly prepared for, should really happen to trans- 
= in every particular exactly as was anticipa- 

, how tame they would seem, and what would 
the newspapers do for a sensation ! Elaborate 


ly prevented this by filling the house with paint- 
ers and re rs. All through the spring and 
summer the work went steadily on, until in 
August an obelisk of 120 feet or 130 feet high had 
reared its lofty and graceful outline against the 
horizon. When the prorogation enabled hus- 
band and wife to return to their country retreat, 
the surprise of Mr. Disraeli may be conceived. 
The obelisk, surrounded by a every | of stone 
pillars and iron rails, cost upward of £600. 





Sweden carries on an immense business in the 
manufacture of safety-matches. The total ex- 
ports from Sweden amount to 13,961,644,800 


, matches, and of these nearly half go to England 


alone. Indeed, it is estimated that about 225 
matches = annum for every man, woman, and 
child in Great Britain are supplied by Sweden. 





The boy boot-blacks of our city are said to have 
been among the greatest sufferers from the in- 





processions would only be “‘a perfect 4 
and the grandest ball only “the most brillian 
affair of the season’”—descriptions which are 
threadbare. Hence newspaper reporters seem 
to have experienced a secret delight in that sud- 
den freak of the weather which sent the mer- 
cury zero-ward at our national capital, and en- 
abled them easily to give a crisp and spicy ac- 
count of the events of the 4th of March. The 
day was most uncomfortably cold—there is no 
doubt of that. So we are not surprised to be in- 
formed that ‘‘several cadets half frozen fell out’ 
of the line of march, and were taken into houses 
to be thawed out;”’ that the “instruments were 
frozen up, and wouldn’t sound a note;”’ that 
‘the tail of the brass Jackson’s horse in Lafay- 
ette Square had to be ded to preserve it ;’’ 
that one had ‘to break the ice before eating 
stewed oysters ;’’ that ‘‘ the colored people in 
attendance at the ball froze in great numbers, 
but relays of fresh hot darkies were brought in 
from some warm locality ;” that ladies danced 
‘* wrapped in opera cloaks and clouds; that 
when informed that some guests desired to shake 
hands with him, President Grant remarked that 
“not only his hand, but his whole body, had 
been shaking for some time;’’ that “‘ by one 
o’clock an efficient police were carrying out 
corpses from the ball-room in a stiffened con- 
dition ;” and that “‘ the administration and suite 
formed a funeral procession, and by rapid walk- 
ing managed to keep the blood in circulation.” 
Otherwise, barring the cold, so say the same ve- 
racious reporters, ‘‘ the thing was a decided suc- 
cess. 

A simple description might seem tame after 
reading these sensational items. Suffice for us 
to say that if the extensive preparations made 
for celebrating March 4 were less agreeable in 
= respect when the time came than was an- 
ticipated, the entire blame rests on the broad 
shoulders of ‘* Old Probabilities.’? He is a very 
reliable personage; yet if his “‘foresight had 
been as in as his hind-sight,”” he would three 
months ago have advised all persons intending 
to visit Washington on the occasion of the in- 
auguration to prepare for January weather. 


More than five thousand persons left New 
York for Washington on the 3d of March. On 
the 5th of March it seemed dangerous to at- 
tempt to get out of the capital by rail, so great 
was the crowd in the cars. 








Gambling, like other wickedness, flourishes 
best in secret. Consequently the novel and 
efficient method adopted by the chief of police 
in Louisville, Kentucky, for suppressing gam- 
bling-houses is based on substantial grounds. A 
policeman is stationed at the entrance of each 
resort, with strict orders to take down the name 
of each person entering, and file the list at head- 
quarters. This plan decidedly meets the disap- 
proval of the gambling part of the community. 





A small library of about three hundred vol- 
umes has been sent by some considerate ladies 
of New York to the young men connected with 
the signal service who are spending the lon 
and dreary winter (for winter is not gone, thoug 
spring has come) amidst the blasts and frosts of 

ount Washington. 


It is said that Lord Bulwer Lytton once as- 
sured a friend that in no single instance within 
his memory had he devo more than three 
hours a day ta literary labor, but pape ae | those 
hours he worked with all the power of which he 
was possessed. As Bulwer performed an im- 
mense amount of brain-work, this fact affords a 
hint to literary laborers. 





Pogson, director of the astronomical observa- 
tory at Madras, in Southern India, asserts that 
on the 2d of December, 1872, he found the long- 
lost Biela’s comet. He describes it as circular, 
bright, and without any traces of a tail. Its 
companion comet was missing. Quite a change 
this, since, twenty years ago, it was seen as a 
double comet, 





West Point cadets were greatly admired at 
Washington. Their appearance in the inaugu- 


ral procession is thus wittily described: ‘They: 


are absolutely covered with buttons, and so 
tight laced, and walk so straight, that a ramrod 
looks puffy and humpbacked beside them.”’ 





For the first time in many years the Senate 
held a session on Sunday night preceding the 
inauguration to complete unfinished business, 


The identical chair used by General Washing- 
ton at his first inauguration was placed in the 
Senate-chamber to be occupied by President 
Grant at his second inauguration, and it will be 
kept for a similar purpose hereafter. It is a 
plain piece of furniture, substantially made, and 
bears the marks of age. 








The late Viscountess Beaconsfield once desired 
to please and surprise her husband by erectin 
a monument to Mr. Disraeli’s father. She too 
an intimate friend of the family into her confi- 
dence, consulted an architect, and selected a 
suitable site upon a hill of the estate within 
view of Hughenden, their country-seat. As 
soon as Parliament opened, and Mr. Disraeli 
and his wife went into town, workmen began to 
prepare the foundations. Naturally Mr. Dis- 
raeli would have returned to Hughenden for the 
Easter recess, and then the secret would have 
been discovered. But Lady Beaconsfield adroit- 





t winter. Of course there is no special 
call for their services when rubbers are essential 
for foot protection. Consequently they have 
had little to do during the past two months. 
Many of them, for lack of employment, which 
simply means lack of bread, have been compelled 
to apply to some of the charitable societies for 
permanent homes. A large number have found 
homes in the West. ; 


The writings of Mr. Farjeon, author of Grif, 
Joshua Marvel, Blade-o’-Grass, and of London’s 
Heart, which is now being published as a serial 
in Harper's Bazar, are familiar to our readers. 
The Home Journal gives a“ pen portrait’’ of this 
author, from which we learn that he is still a 
young man of perhaps thirty-five, and physically 
has the strength of an athlete. His personal 
appearance is described as pleasant and prepos- 
sessing. , 


“ There is something inspiring in his whole presence ; 
he is quick, impulsive, sympathetic, discerning ; reads 
human nature like a book, and scarcely hesitates a 
moment in compassing the characteristics, desires, and 
weaknesses of those with whom he is brought into 
close contact. It can be said of him much more truly 
than of most successful men in literature that none 
know him but to love and admire him. None can 
doubt for a moment but that his own soul vivifies his 
living, leryegs Roteing creations—that his works 
are a of e. His hospitality is ious and 
whole-souled; his benevolence unobtrusive and far- 

g- Frank, free, joyous, loving, and lovable, he 
has a smile and a kind word for every body, and liter 
ally scatters sunshine along his way.” Met 





Our winter has teen long and severe. More 
than 25,000 persons have asked help from the 
“ Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor.” The managers appeal to the public 
for $20,000. : 

Seal-fishery is an extensive and important 
business; yet it seems to be carried on with a 
dreadful and needless cruelty, which also threat- 
ens the extermination of the seal. The season 
chosen for catching seals is in March, and the 
harpooner selects a place where a number of 
young seals are lying, knowing well that the 
mothers will soon make their appearance to see 
if the young are safe, and they are then shot 
without mercy, This work goes on for a few 
days, until tens of thousands of young seals ara 
left motherless to die of starvation. The ¢ 
of the young seal is not unlike an infant’s, and, 
when suffering from hunger, the noise made b 
these thousands of helpless creatures is dreadful. 
It is said that all that is required to put an end 
to this unnecessary cruelty is an international 
treaty among sealing vessels, that an annual se- 
cure time should be given to the seals, and that 
they should not be killed before the 6th of April. 





a i of Iyons is said to have been written 
by Lord Lytton within ten days. It first ap- 
peared or ee On the first night of its 
representation at Drury Lane Theatre the au- 
thor happened to be occupied in making an im- 
portant and brilliant speech before the House 
of Commons. When the House adjourned 
Lord Lytton went to the theatre, reaching it 
just in time to see the final act, and to hear the 
enthusiastic applause with which it was re- 
ceived. With an air of supercilious indifference 
he watched the scene, and in response to the 
commendation of a lady in whose box he was 
seated, remarked, cynically, “It’s very good; 
very good indeed—for that sort of aa 
Shortly afterward it came out that the indiffer- 
ent critic was the author of the play. 





The ‘Jubilee Singers’ have raised about 
$37,000 toward the $70,000 required for the Fisk 
University. About the middle of April they 
will start on their proposed European tour. 





Mineral water was found in the west end of 
the Hoosic Tunnel more than a year ago. Re- 
cently it has gushed out from the rocks in such 
abundance that it is proposed to make an analy- 
sis of it to ascertain its virtues definitely. One 
tumblerful of it proves a powerful cathartic, 
and when used for washing, it leaves the skin 
soft and pliable without soap. 





The island of Ceylon abounds in vegetable 
curiosities, not the least singular of which is a 
tree called ‘‘ Eve’s apple-tree.”” The color of 
the fruit is very striking and beautiful, being 
orange on the outside and deep crimson within, 
and it presents the appearance of having had a 

iece bitten out of it. It is also a deadly poison. 
These two facts have caused it to receive the 
name of ‘forbidden fruit,” or ‘‘Eve’s apple- 
tree.” The Mohammedans considered Ceylon 
as the site of Paradise. 





“The Marble Room” is the popular name 

ven to the cash-room of the Treasury Build- 
ing in Washington, and it is one of the most 
beautiful rooms in the world. The floors, walls, 
counters, and even the clock, are made of mar- 
ble. The principal kinds of marble from the two 
continents are here represented—eight differ- 
ent varieties—so combined as to form a harmo- 
ny of subdued colors most pleasing to the eye. 
Some of the marble was cut in Italy, and some 
in New York, and the American workmanship 
is as perfect as the European. The Marble 
Room, which is about seventy feet long and 
thirty wide, is thirty-two feet high, running up 
through two stories of the building. Half-way 
up the walls a balcony runs around the whole 
room, with marble floor and bronze railing. 
The railing is a beautiful work of art. 
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(Continued from No. 11, page 171.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AvutHor oF “ BLapg-o’-Grass,” “ GRIF,’”’ AND 
“ JosHUA MARVEL.” i 





CHAPTER XLI. 
ON THE WATCH. 


Wuew Alfred was clear of the crowd he 
paused for a moment, and looked around with a 
vacant stare, In that moment his eyes fell upon 
Mr. David me vo accosted him gayly. 
Alfred’s parched lips moved in response, but no 
sound came from aon He thought he had 
spoken aloud, however, and his eyes, after the 
first swift recognition of Mr. Sheldrake, sought 
the ground miserably. Mr. Sheldrake made a 

retense of not observing Alfred’s uneasiness, and 
a went on to say, airily, that he had had a slice 
of good luck in the City and Suburban, and that 
he had strolled away from the betting-ring to 
cool his excitement. 

**T was looking for you before the race,” he 
eaid; ‘‘I wanted to give you the tip. I was 
told by the best jockey of the day that Digby 
Grand could not be beaten, and I backed the 
horse, and I wanted you to back it also. But 
perhaps you did.” 

He paused for a reply, but Alfred said no 
word. He was in a stupor of despair. Mr, 
Sheldrake continued : 

** You'll be able to square up now, I suppose. 
I don’t care so much for myself, although, of 
course, the money will come acceptable, but Con 
Staveley swears he’ll be down on you to-morrow. 
He says he'll go to your place of business, and 
if you don’t pay, hell split on you to your em- 

loyers. ‘That would be serious, wouldn’t it? 
f » eae advise you not to have any thing more 
to do with Con; he’s a hard nail. How much 
have you won? A couple of monkeys at least, 
I hope. You must let me into the secret of that 
new system of yours.” 

Still no reply from Alfred. Mr. Sheldrake’s 
tone grew grave. He laid his hand upon Al- 
fred’s arm, and Alfred shivered at the touch, 
and feebly endeavored to shake off the grasp. 

‘*T must insist upon an answer, Alf. Have 
you won or lost?” . 

*¢ Lost!” muttered Alfred, hoarsely. 

** How much ?” demanded Mr. Sheldrake. 

si Every shilling I had in the world. Let go 
my arm.’ 

‘¢ Be still, or I'll set the police on you! Be 
still, and tell me,” said Mr. Sheldrake, with dis- 
tinct emphasis, ‘how you are going to replace 
the money you have taken from your office.” 

Alfred trembled violently, but did not raise 
his eyes. 

** You wonder how I know, I dare say,” pur- 
sued Mr. Sheldrake; ‘‘but I know more than 
you are aware of. What are you going to do?” 

**T don’t know,” replied Alfred, and moved 
away slowly, Mr. Sheldrake following him 
thoughtfully. 

They were not the only actors in this the last 
act of the sad drama. An old man, whose eyes 
never left them, was following them watchfully 
and warily. A pause of several moments en- 
sued. ‘I'hen Mr. Sheldrake said, weighing every 
word : 

**T don’t like to desert an old friend, even 
when he has behaved shabbily to me, as you 
have done. It seems to me that, unless some- 
thing is done for you at once, it is all up with 
you. You daren’t go back to the office till your 
accounts are squared, and you daren’t go home. 
The detectives will be on the look-out for you. 
I dare say if Tickle and Flint could get back a 
portion of the money you have—we may as well 
speak plainly—stolen, they would be inclined to 
let you off. I'll see if I can serve you.” 

Alfred’s white face was raised imploringly at 
this glimpse of hope. 

“* But I must have authority,” continued Mr. 
Sheldrake. ‘‘I must have something to show 
your people, and to prove to them, if necessary, 
that they may trust me. Here—write as I dic- 
tate.” 

He tore a leaf of paper from his pocket-book, 
and handed it to Alfred, with a pencil. 

**Put the date first—that’s right; and the 
place—Epsom. Now write: ‘I am in great 
trouble and danger, and can not come home; 
my friend, Mr. Sheldrake, is the only man I can 
trust, and the only man who can save me. Put 
full faith and trust in him.—ALrrep.’” 

Alfred, dazed and helpless, wrote the words, 
and Mr. Sheldrake took the paper and placed 
it in his pocket. 

**T must get back to the ring now,” he said, 
with a friendly nod. ‘‘ You know where to find 
me when you want me.” 

With these words he turned away: the old 
man who had been watching him and Alfred 
tried to avoid him, but Mr. Sheldrake had left 
Alfred very suddenly, and the old man’s move- 
ments were not quick enough. Mr. Sheldrake’s 
sharp eyes lighted upon him instantly. 

** Hallo, Muzzy !” he exclaimed. ‘* What 
brings you here ?” 

**T came to see the race run,” said Mr. Mus- 
grave, standing before his employer in a submis- 
sive attitude. ‘‘ It’s my favorite race, and I've 
not missed a year. I was at the first City and 
Suburban in 1851, when Elthiron won; and the 
next year, when Butterfly won; and the next, 
when Ethelbert ran a dead heat with Pancake. 
I lost a hatful of money over Pancake, at the 
very moment I thought I had made a fortune.” 

**It’s always the way, Muzzy. You're a reg- 
ular walking racing calendar! Did you back 
the winning horse this time, old man ?’ 

**No, Sir; I had nothing on.” 

**Found out the error of your ways, eh? 





Well, now the race is over, you can do a little 
business for me. You see that young fellow,” 

inting to Alfred, who was walking away with 
rere head. 

Mr. Musgrave shaded his eyes with his hand. 

** My eyes are not so good as they used to be, 
but I fancy I know him.” 

**Oh, you know him well enough. It’s Al- 
fred, Lizzie’s young man.” 

** Ah, yes; to be sure, to be sure. I recog- 
nize him now.” 

“Keep your eye on him; watch him; don’t 
let him go out of your sight. I want to know 
what he’s up to, and where he is going to.” 

**T suppose he'll go home to-night,” said Mr. 
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usgrave. 

‘*T am not so sure of that; and if he doesn’t, 

“ev must see where he puts up, and keep near 
im. I may want him.’ 

‘* For what ?” 

‘*What’s that to you?” retorted Mr. Shel- 
drake. ‘‘Perhaps he owes me money, and I 
don’t intend that he shall give me the slip. Per- 
haps he’s lost on the race and can’t pay, and I 
want to do him a service.” 

‘* For the sake of his pretty sister,” suggested 
Mr. Musgrave, humbly. 

**You dog, you!” retorted Mr. Sheldrake, 
half angrily, half approvingly. ‘* Whatever it is, 
it’s my business, and not yours. Mind that, old 
man. If you don’t want to be turned off at a 
moment’s notice, do as you are told, and ask no 
questions. And look here, old man. You know 
the Myrtle Inn? Well, inquire there the first 
thing in the morning for a note. I may have to 
write to you, to give you instructions. And if the 
place is handy, .you can put up there to-night.” 

Mr. Musgrave nodded submissively, and crept 
away in the direction that Alfred had taken. 

‘** Mind,” said Mr. Sheldrake, overtaking him, 
‘he’s not to see you, and not to know that you 
are watching him. You can drop a line to me 
to-night, telling me where he puts up. Here’s 
@ sov. to pay ex’s.” 

Although the old man took the sovereign in 
silence, his manner did not seem to please Mr. 
Sheldrake, who muttered, as he looked at the 
slouching figure creeping away : 

**T’d give him the sack if I could: but I must 
get things straight first. He knows too much. 
T'll square up the concern, and get rid of him this 
year. I'll have all the books and vouchers moved 
from Ivy Cottage this very week.” 

While this scene was being enacted, Alfred 
pursued his sad way. His great desire was to 
escape from the crowd, among which probably 
there were persons who were acquainted with 
him. He must get to some place and among 
people where he could hide himself and would 
not be known. Mr. Sheldrake had rightly said 
that he dared not show his face at the office. 
To-morrow all would be discovered. It had been 
his unhappy fortune yesterday to receive an un- 
crossed check, payable to bearer, in settlement 
of a large account due to his employers. This 
check he had cashed, and had used the proceeds 
in backing the horses of the false prophet upon 
whom he had placed all his hopes. ‘This was 
not the only money he had used; for some time 
he had pursued a system of falsifying the books 
of the firm, and of appropriating such payments 
as would be the least likely to be missed. Dis- 
covery was imminent every day, every hour. All 
this money had been lost in betting, and in vain- 
ly striving to recover what had gone before. 
Even in the midst of his despair he groaned to 
himself that he had done his best, that he had 
tried system after system, prophet after prophet, 
with the same result, and that ill fortune, and 
not he, was to blame. There was some special 
reason for each fresh loss—some special reason 
applicable to that case alone, and which could 
not by any exercise of forethought have been an- 
ticipated or avoided. It brought that smallest 
of consolation to him which consists in the re- 
flection that the same thing would have happened 
to any body else placed in his position; but it 
brought sharp stings also in the reflection that he 
might have known, or ought to have known, that 
such and such a thing might have been antici- 
pated, or suspected, or guessed, and the unfortu- 
nate result avoided. No consideration of this 
description, however, intruded itself in what had 
occurred to-day in his speculations on the City 
and Suburban race. Here was a prophet, whose 
name was known to every betting boy and man 
in the kingdom, who had actually named five 
horses as the winner of the race, and not one of 
these five horses came in among the first three. 
In the eyes of a reasonable being such a circum- 
stance would be sufficient to stamp this prophet 
as the veriest impostor and incapable that ever 
put pen to paper; and he might feel a natural 
indignation that such mischievous utterances 
should be openly allowed to lead weak men to 
acts of folly and crime. Even Alfred, never 
given to moralizing, caring only for himself, and 
not one jot for the public, cursed this false 
prophet as he staggered over the Downs, and 
gave vent to weak imprecations against the man 
whose cruel prophecies had brought him to this 
stage of infumy and disgrace. 

What would they think at home? Would they 
guess the truth? What would Lizzie do? He 
thought mostly of her. If he could get to some 
new country with her, where they could com- 
mence a new life, what happiness it would be! 
If he could undo the past! In the midst of 
these repinings and vain repentances, the terrible 
thought intruded itself that there was no escape 
forhim. He had but five shillings in his pocket ; 
every article of jewelry he possessed had been 
mortgaged to raise money to swell the fatal stake 
he had played this day. The detectives would 
soon be after him. Could he disguise himself 
in any way so as to escape detection? His nerves 
were strung up to such a high pitch that the slight- 
est unexpected sound was sufficient to terrify him, 
and the roar from the distant race-course which 





proclaimed that another race had been decided 
was converted by his fears into the shouts of pur- 
suers on his track. He quickened his steps in- 
stinctively, preparing for flight, but the next mo- 
ment his reason returned, and he ascribed the 
shouts to their correct cause. Witli a faint smile 
on his lips, he turned his head in the direction 
of the cries, and as he turned he suddenly saw 
Mr. Musgrave slouching in his rear. ‘The sight 
of the old man gave Alfred a shock, and the first 
thought which flashed through his mind was that 
the old man had been set to watch him. That 
this presumption was the correct one was due 
not to Alfred’s perspicacity, but to his fears. In 
his condition, every face that was familiar was a 
face to be suspected. Alfred cast furtive glances 
at the old man, who, having seen Alfred’s recog- 
nition of him, looked about listlessly in every di- 
rection but that in which Alfred was. Heseemed 
to have come to the spot entirely by accident, and 
Alfred was partly thrown off his guard by the old 
man’smanner. ‘‘ But I will make sure,” thought 
Alfred, and began to set traps, into which the old 
man unconsciously fell. Alfred slunk behind a 
hedge, which was not thick enough to hide him 
completely from sight, and remaining there for 
fully a quarter of an hour, watched and waited, 
and when he emerged into the open plain, the old 
man was still there, jooking about him with ill- 
concealed listlessness. ‘‘ He is watching me,” 
thought Alfred, tremblinginevery limb. ‘* Who 
set him on? How can I escape?” He had no 
thought of addressing the old man to ascertain 
his purpose. No cordiality had grown between 
them during their acquaintanceship; Alfred 
knew that in some way Mr. Musgrave was con- 
nected in business with Mr. Sheldrake, and this 
circumstance was sufficient to convert the old 
man into a spy, if not into an enemy. Faint, 
despairing, and weary, Alfred stumbled on across 
the Downs, and stopped at a quietinn. The old 
man was still on his track. Alfred called for 
brandy, and tried to eat; but the food almost 
choked him, and he put it aside, sick at heart, 
and drank more brandy. ‘‘Can you give mea 
sheet of paper and an envelope ?” he asked of the 
gitl who served him. She gave him what he 
asked for, and pen and ink as well, and he sat 
down in the parlor, looking at the blank paper 
and trying to think. A voice at the bar roused 
him. It was Mr. Musgrave’s voice asking for re- 
freshments. For a moment Alfred thought of 
going boldly to the old man, and appealing to him, 
for Lizzie’s sake; but he dismissed the thought 
immediately. ‘‘ It will be betraying myself,” he 
muttered; ‘*but I must let Lizzie know. How 
can I get a letter to her?” He went to the rear 
of the inn, and asked a hostler if he knew any 
one who was going to London that afternoon. 
Yes, the hostler said, a man from the yard was 
going to London by the next train, which would 
start in a quarter of an hour. The hostler point- 
ed out the man to Alfred. Returning to the par- 
lor, Alfred wrote : 


“*T have been miserably unfortunate to-day, 
and I darenot come home. I don’t know where 
to turn for safety. At this very moment I am 
being watched by an enemy; you know him 
well, but I will not pain you by naming him. I 
have done you injury enough already, and I can 
never, never atone for it. All hope has left me, 
and I wish my miserable life were ended. I can 
only ask you to think kindly of me and to for- 
give me. If I did not love you, I should not be 
as unhappy asIam. Iam afraid to think of the 
future.—I send this by a stranger. I want you 
to get it to-night, and the post would not arrive 
in time. No one must know that you have 
heard from me. God knows what will happen 
- ~*~ J have brought shame and disgrace upon 


Alfred inclosed and addressed the letter, and 
seeing the man going to the railway station, ran 
after him, and bargained with him to deliver the 
letter for four shillings, which was all the money 
he possessed. 

“* Don’t deceive me,” said Alfred, imploringly. 

**Do you take me for a thief?” was the surly 
answer. ‘‘The young woman shall have the 
letter allright. You look as if you’ve been back- 
ing the wrong horse, young fellow.” 

Alfred did not reply, and when the man was 
out of sight, walked to a quiet spot, and threw 
himself on the ground, waiting for night to hide 
himself and his despair from the sight of man, 





CHAPTER XLII. 
THE CLOUDS BRIGHTEN FOR LILY. 


ALt unconscious of the terrible crisis that was 
occurring, Lily went about the house that day as 
blithe as a bird. Her life seemed to be bright- 
ening, and the shadows that had hung over it ap- 
peared to be clearing away. She ran up and 
down the stairs, and in and out of the rooms, 
singing her old songs. She was in the happiest 
of moods, and her grandfather listened with a 
grateful heart to her fresh voice. He expressed 
his delight to Mrs. Podmore, who came down 
stairs with Pollypod, dressed for walking. Mrs. 
Podmore had a basket on her arm. 

** Lily is like her old self again, Mrs, Pod- 
more,” he said. 

‘¢ Bless her heart !” exclaimed Mrs. Podmore. 
*¢ Tt does one good to hear her. It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good, and the fire has done 
Lily the good turn of sending her here, where 
the air is fresher for her. Polly likes it too, 
don’t you ?” 

‘* Oh yes, mother,” answered the child. 

** So we've got to be thankful even for misfor- 
tune,” said Mrs. Podmore, with a half sigh. 
“Tt was a hard blow for Jim, though, was that 
fire. It'll take us a long time to get over it.” 

‘* How much worse it would have been,” said 
old Wheels, ‘‘ if some of us had been hurt and 





burned, instead of our clothes and sticks of fur- 
niture !” : 

‘* Ah, yes, indeed, Mr. Wheels. It’s down- 
right wicked to grumble, after all. But I never 
shall forget it, never! I shall remember Jim 
carrying Polly and me down the rope to my dy- 
ing day. Jim’s never been himself since then, 
Mr. Wheels. I wish he was any thing but what 
he is, and that he could get a living in a reason- 
able en he wouldn’t be worked to death 
as he’s being worked now. It ain’t fair to flesh 
and blood, and flesh and blood can’t stand it. 
Dear, dear! here I am grumbling again! I 
don’t know what’s come overme! We're going 
to town, Polly and me, to get one or two little 
things. We sha’n’t be home till night. Can I 
do any thing in town for you, Mr. Wheels ?” 

** No, thank you.” 

A silence ensued, caused by Lily commencing 
a verse of a favorite song, which they paused to 


ear. 

‘*She sings like a bird,” said Mrs. Podmore; 
and added, with a meaning smile, ‘‘ but there's 
something else besides fresh air to account for 
her light-heartedness. Here’s Mr. Felix him- 
self to bear me out in what I say.” 

‘* And what is that, Mrs. Podmore ?” asked 
Felix, who entered as she spoke, and heard her 
last words. 

‘* Ah, that’s a little secret between me and 
Mr. Wheels,” replied Mrs. Podmore, with an- 
other smile of much meaning, intended especial- 
ly for the old man; ‘‘ but I’ve got Jim’s dinner 
in the basket, and I must go and give it to him.” 

‘* There’s another thing to be thankful for, 
Mrs. Podmore,” said old Wheels. ‘‘ Your hus- 
band hasn’t so far to go home when his work’s 
done as he had when we lived in Soho. You 
see how lucky the fire was, after all, to bring 
you here to live, so near to the station where 
your husband works.” 

‘¢ Well, we know who we've got to thank for 
it,” replied Mrs. Podmore, with an affectionate 
look at Felix ; ‘‘ don’t we, Polly ?” 

And with other grateful words the mother and 
child left the house. 

‘* You have come early to-day, Felix,” said 
old Wheels; ‘‘has any particular business 
brought you?” 

Felix, looking both happy and anxious, an- 
swered : 

** Yes, Sir, one or two very particular things. 
First, a stroke of good fortune. Through the 
influence of my friend Charles, of whom I have 
spoken to you, I am appointed London corre- 
spondent to a leading colonial newspaper. By 
his advice I sent an initial letter—in my best 
style, of course, a regular trap for them,” added 
Felix, with a light laugh—‘‘and the result is 
that I have obtained the appointment. It adds 
a hundred pounds a year to my income, and the 
labor really is very light.” 

‘¢'That is good news indeed,” said old Wheels, 
rubbing his hands ; ‘‘I congratulate you heartily 
on it.” 

‘*T am becoming quite an important person,” 
said Felix, with comic seriousness, ‘‘from a 
worldly point of view. But there are other 
matters I wish to tell you of. I have spoken to 
you of my father’s housekeeper—” 

‘‘Martha Day?” interposed old Wheels. 
“Yes.” 

‘She has left my father’s service suddenly. 
I do not think I have told you that Lizzie, Al. 
fred’s sweetheart, is Martha Day’s niece.” 

‘*No; this is the first time I have heard it.” 

‘*Tt was a matter of no great importance for 
you to know ; but now that Martha has left my 
father’s house, and may be more nearly connect- 
ed with me, it is right that you should be ac- 
quainted with every thing that concerns me. 
Martha is with Lizzie at the present moment at 
Mr. Musgrave’s house. And, interrupting my- 
self here, it seems strange to me that you and 
Mr. Musgrave should never have met.” 

‘* It is strange,” said old Wheels, after a little 
pondering; ‘‘and now that you speak of it, it 
comes to my mind that, on every occasion when 
we were expected in the natural course of things 
to meet, sudden business has called Mr. Mus- 
grave away. You are not acquainted with any 
reasons why he should avoid me?” 

**No; I know of none.” 

‘¢ He is eccentric, perhaps; disinclined to 
make new acquaintances. Some men are so.” 

‘He is exceedingly fond of Lily,” observed 
Felix. 

‘‘That makes it all the more strange,” said 
old Wheels, with a thoughtful air; ‘‘and yet I 
should not say that. The child would win her 
way to any heart. It speaks well for him; I 
am very glad to hear it. Exceedingly fond of 
Lily, you say!” He repeated these words, as if 
he wished to make some obscure thing clear to 
his understanding. 

‘*T think he shows more tenderness toward 
her than toward his adopted daughter. It seems 
to me as if he feels that he can not be consid- 
erate enough of her. ‘That is Lily singing, is it 
not ?” 

‘Yes, the dear child! She is more cheerful 
than she has been for a long time past.” 

Felix listened, with a pleased expression on 
his face, and the old man watched his attitude 
and manner with a curious mingling of hope 
and anxiety. Presently Felix resumed : 

**T am doing nothing but flying off at tan- 
gents, and I have so much so say. About Mr. 
Musgrave: he and I have had confidential busi- 
ness together lately—business, I hope, which will 
turn out well.” ; 

‘¢ Profitable ?” 

*¢ Well, not in the common sense of the word— 
that is, it will not put money in my pocket; but 
it will do something better, perhaps. You will 
hear of it, I dare say, some day. Now about 
Martha Day. Hers is astrange story. She has 
lived all her womanly life with my father as his 


housekeeper, and has out of her savings brought 
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Lizzie up, given her a tolerable education, and 
supplied her with mae My father, it ap- 
pears, knew nothing of this; he supposed that 
Martha had no family ties. Lately, however, 
he has discovered her connection with Lizzie, 
and has discovered something else also. Liz- 
zie, it appears, is not Martha’s niece; she is her 
daughter. The story. that Martha tells of an 
early marriage, and of being deserted by her 
husband, who enlisted and died in India, my 
father refuses to believe. He insisted that Mar- 
tha should promise not to see Lizzie any more, 
and Martha indignantly left his service. She 
has been with him for a great many years, and 
she says that it suited her, that she was fit for 
nothing else, and that it supplied her with means 
to pay for Lizzie’s early training. What mem- 
ories, what fears, or what fanciful idea that Liz- 
zie’s future would be happier if she were brought 
up in the belief that Martha was her aunt in- 
stead of her mother, neither you nor I can 
guess. The web of the simplest life seems to 
me to be made up of tangled skeins, and one of 
the highest duties of life consists in kindly judg- 
ment of each other. Martha’s life has been one 
of sacrifice, and what joy and comfort she has 
experienced in it have come from this girl, for 
whom I have a great esteem.” 

**T too, Felix ; Lizzie is a good girl.” 

‘Tt sounds strange that so simple a circum- 
stance should induce my father to part with a 
woman who must have been wonderfully useful 
to him; but I think I am to blame for the sev- 
erance of that connection.” 

‘In what way ?” 

“‘My father knows of my movements, so 
Martha tells me; knows of my friendship for 
you and your grandchildren, and knows of the 
tie which binds Alfred to Lizzie. It is in some 
way to punish me that he has provoked this 
breach; but, indeed, it 1s no punishment to 
me, for I believe and hope that it will turn out 
for the good of all of us. 

‘‘Ts there no hope of a reconciliation with 
your father, Felix ?” 

‘*¢ None, Sir,” replied Felix, firmly; ‘‘ our na- 
tures are too wide apart. We shall never meet 
again: both he and I are too steadfast to our 
beliefs, and these are as the north and the south 
poles. It is wonderful by what roads men ar- 
rive at totally different estimates of things, and 
of the best things of life. My father will judge 
me harshly, perhaps, all the days of his life; but 
he is my father, and it will best become me to 
be silent as to his judgments and motives. I 
am but a young man, but it seems to me that 
my life is clear before me. I do not aspire to 
riches. I have one great hope, and if that is 
fulfilled, I shall be content to work with others 
of the world’s workers, satisfied with moderate 
’ competence, proud if the track in which I work 
will enable me to leave a mark for good behind 
me. I have flown off at a tangent again, and 
must come back to Martha. Looking upon 
myself as the cause of her misfortunes, I pur- 
pose to set up some sort of a home, in which 
she can live in the same capacity as she has 
done in my father’s house.” 

‘© What does she say to your plan, Felix ?” 

‘She is delighted with it; but she will say 
nothing decisive until after she has talked to 
Lizzie about it, and till after the result of my 
visit here to-day is ascertained. Acting upon 
my advice, Martha is telling Lizzie the secret 
which she has kept all her life, and Lizzie prob- 
ably knows by this time that she has a mother. 
Now, Sir, I come to my one great hope. My 
position seems to justify me in doing so, and I 
have waited until now, when not only that seems 
to be in some way assured, but when another 
matter which has caused you and Lily much 
anxiety—I refer to Alfred’s connection with Mr. 
Sheldrake—looks less hopeless than it has done 
for some time past. If you guess what it is I 
am about to say, will you give me permission to 
speak more plainly ?” 

‘¢ Speak, my dear lad,” said old Wheels, trem- 
bling with eagerness. 

“Tt is about Lily—” 

But the old man rose suddenly, and in a tone 
of deep agitation said, 

‘¢One moment, Felix.” 

It was joy at the prospect of his darling’s hap- 
piness that compelled him to rise. He stood 
with averted head, silent for many moments; 
then turned, and said, with the tears running 
down his face, 

**Go on, Felix; go on, my dear boy.” 

**T love Lily, Sir, and I ask your permission 
to tell her, and to ask her to be my wife.” 

Old Wheels grasped Felix’s hand. 

**God bless you, my dear lad!” he almost 
sobbed. ‘‘ These are tears of joy that you see. 
How I have prayed for this! But I feared that 
some scruple of just feeling—some motive of 
honor and tenderness, for which I should not 
— esteemed you less, Felix; no, not one whit 
—I feared that something of this sort might have 
prevented you from speaking. The sad day that 
we met is the happiest of my life. God bless 
you, Felix! Go to my darling; go to her, and 
then come down to me together, that I may see 
my dearest desire accomplished.” 

Lily, very busy setting things to rights in the 
house, and very happy in her work, did not know 
that Felix had come until he stood close to her. 
She gave a little cry of surprise and pleasure, 
and then, seeing something in his face that she 
had never seen before, stood for an instant pale 
and trembling. But her heart was animated by 
the dawn of a tender hope. His nature was too 
earnest to dally at such a time. He held out 
his hand, and retaining hers, said, : 

“‘Thave come straight from grandfather, Lily.” 

And then paused, as earnest lovers do who are 
about to play their great stake. . She stood silent, 
her hand in his, waiting for him to speak. 

**T have been telling him of some good fortune 
that has befallen me. I have obtained another 





London correspondenceship for a colonial paper, 
and I am growing rich. My income is quite 
three hundred pounds, and there is a fair pros- 
pect before me. I have schemes in my head. 
One of these fine days I may put the finishing 
lines to a book, and by good luck I may find a 
publisher who will publish it; or to a play, and 
by good luck I may find a manager who will pro- 
duce it. Whichever it is may be successful, and 
another hundred pounds may come in my purse. 
If I do not do either, or if I am unsuccessful in the 
doing, my position is good enough, and I shall 
be happy and satisfied, even if it does not im- 
prove very much. But I want a home—a help- 
mate. And there is but one woman in the world 
who can be to me what my heart yearns for. 
Lily!” He had released her hand, and she stood 
before him with, drooping head; the sun was 
shining behind the bright clouds. ‘‘ Will you be 
my wife?” 

Whether he took her into his arms or whether 
she crept into them neither knew; but she was 
there, with her head on his breast, and with such 
joy in her heart as seemed to make life too happy. 
A long silence followed, a silence that was like a 
prayer; their feelings were too deep for words, 
and when, after a long, long dream, they spoke, 
their voices were tremulous. 

“* Are you glad, Lily ?” 

She nestled closer to him. 

“* Lily, my dear, I devote my life to your hap- 
piness.” 

‘“‘And I to yours, Felix.” 
words softly and solemnly. 

‘*So I have two objects in my life, and these 
will be sufficient—my wife and my work.” 

He repeated the words ‘‘My wife!” tenderly. 
She raised her bright face to his. 

** And I have but one.” 

“That is—” 

“ Felix. » 

His pulses were charged with grateful music 
as he stooped and kissed her. 

** Love and Labor would not be a bad motto, 
Lily, or a bad title for my book or play. Let 
us go down to grandfather.” 


She spoke the 


‘You perceive, Sir,” said Felix to old Wheels 
@ quarter of an hour afterward, ‘‘what my 
scheming has come to. The first time I saw 
Lily I thought to myself, There is my wife, and 
I schemed for the result. I have acted my part 
very well, I think. Now will you still dispute 
my proposition that every action in our lives is 
dictated by selfishness ?” 

Felix and Lily were sitting hand in hand. 

‘*T am too happy, Felix,” replied old Wheels, 
**to dispute any thing with you; you must have 
your own way. I have no doubt that Lily has 
made up her mind—as I have made up mine— 
that you are as heartless and selfish as it is pos- 
sible for man to be.” 

But a little while after that Lily and Felix 
were speaking together more seriously. In the 
suddenness of her happiness, Lily had lost sight 
for a time of Alfred’s troubles. Now they re- 
curred to her, and brought with them the image 
of Mr. Sheldrake and the memory of his threats. 
Felix saw the change that came over her, and 
guessed the cause. 

‘¢ You are thinking of Alfred,” he said. ‘‘To- 
night, when he comes home, we will take him 
into our confidence, and coax him to confide 
freely in us. I know your love for him, Lily, 
and you know, my dear, that nothing that is in 
my power shall be left undone to release him 
from his anxieties.” 

Then, without being asked, Lily told Felix all 
that had between her and Mr. Sheldrake: 
she told him first of Mr. Sheldrake’s confession 
of love for her, and how it terrified her; and 
then, going back, she told him of their meeting 
in Bushey Park, and of her seeing Lizzie for the 
first time on that day; of the story of Mr. Shel- 
drake’s goodness that Alfred had related to her 
(Felix smiled gravely at this); of the persistent 
manner in which Mr. Sheldrake had impressed 
upon her that it was for her sake, and for her 
sake only, he was her brother’s friend; of Mr. 
Sheldrake forcing a partnership upon her on that 
day, suggesting that they should enter into a 
compact to work together for Alfred’s good; and 
of his saying that when Alfred was safely through 
his troubles, he would have no one but Lily to 
thank for his release. 

** But since that day,” continued Lily, “‘ Alfred 
has been getting into deeper and deeper trouble, 
until a time came—only a little while ago, Felix 
—when I was afraid to think of what might oc- 
cur to him—and to me,” she added, in a dreamy 
tone. A moment after she had uttered the words 
a shudder came over her. Felix took her in his 
arms, and she clung to him for protection. 

‘*T feel happy and safe with you, Felix.” 

**T understand your feelings toward Alfred, 
my dear,” said Felix, encouragingly; ‘‘but I 
must have my treasure grow strong, and I must 
strive to wean her from her dreamy fancies. I 
shall watch my sensitive flower very jealously, 
and she must trust to my judgment wholly. 
You have doubts! Why, I have had them! and 
for a long time have been afraid to speak. So 
you see, little weakling, that I, strong as I am, 
have shared some of your anxieties with you. I 
saw you on the day you went to Hampton Court 
with Alfred.” 

**You, Felix!” 

**Yes, my dear; I was there, watching over 
you even then, although I had not the right to 
do so that I have now.” 

** And you would not come to me and speak 
to me, Felix!” 

** Dearest! I saw that you were happy, and I 
felt that I might have been the cause of disturb- 
ance, of which Mr. Sheldrake probably would 
have been glad to avail himself. So I kept my- 
self in the background.” 

‘* And suffered,” she said, wistfully and tender- 
ly; ‘‘for you loved me then, Felix; I know it.” 





**Yes, darling, I loved you then. 
often shows itself in self-sacrifice.” 

She paused for a little while before she spoke 
again. ‘‘ You said once, Felix, that there is a 
higher attribute than love—duty !” 

*¢ How do you know I said that, Lily ?” 

“Grandfather told me. Do you believe that 
duty is a higher quality than love? ‘That sup- 
posing these two stand before us, duty on one 
side, love on the other, duty should be followed 
and love put aside?” 

“‘Can you not take your answer, Lily, from 
what I hinted to you on the night you came from 
the theatre ? Duty should be followed first: 
much that is bitter in life it makes sweet. But 
when love and duty clash, we should examine 
ourselves strictly, sternly perhaps, out of justice 
for others—” 

** As you did, Felix,” she interrupted, in lov- 
ing tones, “‘ when you restrained yourself from 
telling me your feelings until to-day. Ah, I 
know! Love has made me wise. We will 
not talk of this any more now: we shall have 
plenty of time by-and-by. How I have thought 
aa word you said to me that night, Fe- 


But love 


** Every word, Lily!” 

“*Yes, every word; you made me very happy.” 

“Darling! But you could not repeat to me 
what I said.” 

**One part I could.” 

**T am listening.” 

** You said, It is the dearest privilege of affec- 
tion to share the troubles of those we love. If 
I were married (you said), the first consoling 
thought that would arise to my mind, should 
misfortune overtake me, would be, ‘ Thank God, 
I have one at home who will sympathize with 
me, and by her sympathy console me!’” She 
paused a while, and said, ‘‘ This privilege is mine 
now, and love and duty can go together.” 

In this way she poured out her full heart to 
him. His duties called him away in the after- 
noon, and he left her, saying he would run down 
in the night, at about ten o’clock, for an hour. 

‘*We will wait supper for you, Felix,” said 
old Wheels. 

Felix went his way to town, the happiest of 
the happy. 


{To BE OCONTINUED.] 





THE GREAT PANJINE. 


i kg man of common-sense had nothing in the 
world but his common-sense. 

Common-sense is a desirable property ; but in 
the raw it is not edible, and our man was hungry. 

Hunger is the hint by which nature drives men 
to work. Therefore the man of common-sense 
went to work. But when he had earned a little 
money he fancied that his talents were lying idle, 
and concluded to travel; and in the course of 
events he came to the palace of the great Pan- 
jine, and found every body in trouble. 

For when the Panjine’s only daughter was 
born he summoned all the wise men of his court 
and commanded them to study out and make a 
full report to him of all the accidents, diseases, 
and dangers common to children. What is the 
use, you see, of being the great Panjine, if one’s 
daughter is to be treated like any other child ? 

On a certain day the wise men presented their 
reports. Number One had the true and melan- 
choly account of all the children who had tum- 
bled out of windows. 

The great Panjine immediately ordered that 
there should be a man in waiting at every win- 
dow in the palace, whose sole business should be 
to take care that the little Panjine did not fall out. 

Number Two related how numbers had been 
seriously injured by falling over in chairs. 

The great Panjine ordered that an attendant 
should always stand ready to hold fast the chairs 
in which the little Panjine should climb. 

Number Three described dreadful accidents by 


fire. 

The great Panjine sat horror-stricken, and for 
a@ moment thought seriously of abolishing fires 
altogether ; but as that was manifestly impossi- 
ble, he selected a corps of attendants whose sole 
business it should be to watch day and night, 
and save the little Panjine from catching fire or 
being scalded. 

Number Four had ready a pleasing list of the 
diseases that result from imprudent eating. 

The great Panjine sent for three doctors, who 
should examine and consult over every meal, 
and pronounce it perfectly healthy before the lit- 
tle Panjine could touch it. 

Number Five showed a catalogue of children 
injured by falls from wagons and horses, or hurt 
in the gymnasium or at various childish plays. 

‘* These,” said the great Panjine, “ were the 
result of carelessness. There shall be no care- 
lessness with the little Panjine ;” and he ordered 
a horse attendant, a boat attendant, a gymnasium 


attendant, and so on, one for every childish ° 


game, to watch the little Panjine every instant. 
Number Six showed the mi 


conse- 
quences of draughts. 

The great Panjine at once abolished draughts 
throughout the kingdom. 


Number Seven followed with a list of conta- 
gious diseases. 

The great Panjine appointed a guard of three 
more learned doctors, who were never to lose 
sight of the little Panjine, and to keep at proper 
distance every body guilty of any thing conta- 


gious. 

Number Eight read pitiful accounts of ill-used 
children. 

The great Panjine ordained that the little Pan- 
jine should always be kept happy by three ladies 
of great wit and amiability, who should amuse, 
and three’ men of. wonderful inventive genius, 


who should do nothing but invent new toys and’ 


games for her use. . 
Number Nine treated of education. 





The great Panjine appointed six teachers. 

a Ten hinted at the dangers of over- 
study. 

The great Panjine ordered six monitors to 
keep the teachers in check, and make sure that 
the little Panjine’s lessons should always be per- 
fectly agreeable to her. 

Surrounded by these precautions, with guards, 
attendants, doctors, teachers, inventors, on ev- 
ery side, whose sole object was to keep her safe, 
well, and happy, and make her wise, could the 
little Panjine be other than a world’s wonaer of 
happiness, health, grace, and virtue? And yet 
never was there a more unhappy princess. Con- 
tinually fretting and dissatisfied, awkward, sick- 
ly, stupid, helpless —a torment to herself and 
those around her—she was forever wishing to 
die, while the great Panjine in despair offered 
vast rewards to any one who would cure the 
princess of her melancholy and ill health. 

All this was poured into the ears of the man 
of common-sense, and every one he met had 
something new to tell about the endless vagaries 
and troubles of the little Panjine. The man of 
common-sense reflected. As the first result of 
his meditations, he hired a small dwelling close 
by the palace, and hung out a sign representing 
himself as a teacher of drawing by a new method. 
As the second, he procured a small spaniel, and 
after binding it in every conceivable way, so that 
it could by no possibility stir an inch, laid it near 
his threshold, where it eould not fail to attract 
attention. 

After a time students came to the man of 
common-sense, curious to learn his new method ; 
but, alas! it was soon discovered that those who 
knew nothing had not advanced a step, and those 
who already knew something had lost what little 
knowledge and confidence they possessed. Ina 
rage, they went to the Panjine to complain of the 
stranger who had cheated them out of their mon- 
ey, taking care to add that he also offended hu- 
manity by his cruelty in constantly keeping a 
small spaniel bound and moaning at his door, in 
spite of all remonstrances. 

On hearing this the Panjine sent for the man 
of common-sense, and demanded the reasons for 
his singular behavior. 

‘Your Panjineship,” replied the man of com- 
mon-sense, ‘‘I did but follow that system of ed- 
ucation with your subjects that you have pur- 
sued with the little Panjine, supposing that I 
could not go wrong in imitating such an illus- 
trious example. Common children must learn 
the art of living, as common students do the art 
of drawing, by a series of experiments, discoveries, 
and inventions that keep every nerve and muscle 
and sense and thought in active exercise, and 
at the cost of many such failures as bumps, tum- 
bles, tears, sulks, indigestions, disappointments, 
and the like. You avoid the possibility of these 
troubles and pains by having every operation 
performed for her, by gratifying every wish, by 
consecrating to her existence all the energy and 
the mental power of various other existences. 
Fired by your sublime example, I likewise de- 
vote my energy and experience, your Panjine- 
ship, to my pupils. I ask myself, What pre- 
vents perfect success in drawing? Why, the 
mistakes of the artist. I therefore explain to 
my pupils that they shall never make mistakes— 
that they shall be impossible, as I myself will 
hold the hand of each student, and direct every 
movement for him. My students declare that 
they learn nothing, and have lost all power over 
their hands, while the little Panjine, for whom 
you are constantly making happiness, is unhap- 
py. There are critics who declare that true 
pleasure or true success must grow as a rose 
does; that as the seed must first die, so some 
ease and comfort and self-will must be sacri- 
ficed; that as the rose grows day by day by 
operations of its own within itself, so must a 
child’s happiness and health ; and that the little 
Panjine has not been permitted to be a rose, but 
has been forced to live like a sponge, through 
which filters all that affection and wit can in- 
vent, leaving no trace behind. I preferred to 
listen to your Panjineship’s example rather than 
the fault-finding of these critics. For the dog, 
your Panjineship, I am still following your tran- 
scendent example. Lest the little Panjine should 
come to some harm, she is never allowed to ram- 
ble where she pleases—climb, run, frolic, play, 
as she likes. Her muscles, her senses, her in- 
ventive faculties, her thinking powers, all are 
tied up fast, and made of no use by the nurses, 
teachers, guards, doctors, attendants, that fol- 
low her every where like her shadow, and inter- 
fere constantly to do the work her own facul- 


‘ties were intended to perform. This unnatural 


cramp of all her powers makes her fretful, rest- 
less, and miserable, as his bonds do my dog. 
But what would you have? I love my dog; 
and just as the little Panjine might bruise or 
burn herself, or fall down, or be disappointed, or 
cry, so my dog might get into a fight with a 
larger dog, or be scratched by a cat, or lost, or 
drowned, or poisoned, or taught bad tricks, or 
infected with the mange, if I let him loose. And 
I think there is no one who will say that the rea- 
soning and the treatment that are good enough for 
@ great princess are not good enough for a dog.” 

Here the man of common-sense paused and 
looked about him. The great Panjine smiled 
in spite of himself. e 

‘* Papa,” said the little Panjine, ‘‘ send all the 
others away, and keep this man.” 

But all the courtiers whispered under their 
breath, ‘Oh, of course! as if any of us couldn’t 
have told him that! But then a stranger must 
always come from some foreign country to teach 
us how to read the alphabet.” 

But the man of common-sense only smiled— 
and I wish I had his gift; for it is one thing to 
find out a matter, quite another to make others 
see it. There are many Panjines who will read 
this tale and yet never know it was written for 
them. 





OLD MILL AT TY CROSS, NORTH 
WALES. 


HIS pretty little picture is one of three ex- 
hibited by Mr. J. Orrock in last year’s Roy- 
al Academy Exhibition, at London. Leaving 
our readers to criticise the picture, let us say a 
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OLD MILL AT TY CROSS, NORTH WALES. 


word about windmills. Mr. Orrock’s, ‘be it ob- 
served, is an old mill, for nobody ever sees a new 
windmill nowadays. The simple fact is that 
J£olus is too independent a servant to suit mod- 
ern task-masters. When he goes to sleep no 
corn can be ground. . The modern miller (he is 
generally neither jovial nor flour-bedusted in 
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this degenerate age, but an anxious gentleman 
in conventional clothing)—the modern miller 
prefers an obedient slave like steam, which is al- 
ways ready to do his bidding. But what an 
artistic loss it will be when all the ramshackle 
old windmills are cleared away! The white re- 
volving sails formed such a pleasing feature in 
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the rural landscape, and then they always set 
us a-thinking of Don Quixote and his immortal 
tilt. As soon as the British windmills are abol- 
ished the artist will have to emigrate to Holland, 
and take up his abode in some such town -as 
Dordrecht, where windmills are as. plentiful as 
tall chimneys are at Wigan or Preston. 


ALTAR FOR BURNING THE SACRIFICIAL BULLOCK, TEMPLE OF HEAVEN, PEKIN.—[Szz Pager 205.) 
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EVENING DRESS. 


HIS elegant evening dress is of white satin, 
trimmed with scarlet poppies and cardinalis, 
with green leaves, and scarlet ribbon of the same 
shade. ‘The trained skirt is bordered with a deep 
lace flounce, surmounted by a piping of scarlet 
ribbon set on in points. ‘Two lace flounces with 
similar headings form the tablier, which is edged 
on each side with bows of scarlet ribbon. ‘I'he 
low corsage has a white lace bertha, surmounted 
by the flower garniture. The hair is encircled 
with a bandeau of red coral, above which is set 
a scarlet poppy with golden heart, a golden poppy, 
and green leaves.. Red coral necklace, ear-rings, 
brooch, and bracelets. 





THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN, PEKIN. 


HE magnificent double-page engraving on 

pages 200 and 201° 
gives a graphic view of 
the great Temple of 
Heaven, at Pekin. It 
was here that the young 
Emperor of China per- 
formed the great sacri- 
ficial rite of the winter 
solstice on December 21, 
upon the occasion of his 
attaining the full age of 
manhood. The illustra- 
tion on page 204 shows 
the altar where the sac- 
rificial bullocks are of- 
fered up. A gentleman 
thus describes his visit to 
this marvelous edifice : 

** Yesterday we went 

to see the Temple of 
Heaven. We went 
quickly through the 
large grounds of the 
British legation, through 
the Mongol Market, 
where were dromedaries 
by the dozen standing 
motionless, kneeling on 
the dusty ground, or led 
about by the wooden peg 
through their noses by 
fellows dressed in sheep- 
3kin coats and hats, or in 
’ picturesque furs. We 
went a long way past 
what seemed miles of 
enormous walls, gates, 
and pagodas; then walk- 
ed along a wall, so as to 
approach the gate of the 
temple unperceived, and 
then burst through. 
They saw that they were 
too late to stop us, so 
the gate-keepers and all 
laughed. One keeper 
we took as a guide, and, 
gave him a little money 
afterward. The quan- 
tity of stone used for 
these buildings is enor- | 
mous. There are many 
fine flights of steps “nar- 
ble terraces and _—~ 
trades, fine old , 
trees, and oak groves, 
with bronze tripods, and 
ovens to burn sacrificial 
silkin. One stone plat- 
form is curiously meted 
out mathematically.— 
There is one large round 
stone in the centre, for 
his Imperial Majesty to 
stand upon when the 
bullocks and sheep are 
sacrificed on the great 
day ; there are nine oth- 
er stones surrounding it, 
eighteen more outside 
these, and twenty-sev- 
en again placed round 
those, forming radii of 
nine stones in length 
from the centre. In an- 
other part, from a lofty 
terrace commanding a 
grand view of the stately 
pagodas and the woods, 
rises the enormous triple 
pileof the gilded ‘‘ Heay- 
en’s Palace,” a part of 
the temple. Its shape 
is like three of our com- 
mon low-crowned soft 

















Buddhist. But the worship which is performed 
at these temples at Pekin is entirely different 
from any of those forms.of faith. ‘The three 
forms of religion just mentioned are not ignored 
hy the state, but this which is practiced at Pe- 
kin is the real state religion. At the same time, 


{no other religion bears any resemblance to this, 
‘which is confined to the capital, and the Em- 


peror is the only priest. ‘ It is an imperial wor- 
ship, with a deified monarch at its head. 

At the Temple of Heaven the Emperor wor- 
ships Shang-Ti: this is the name under which the 
Supreme Lord of Heaven is acknowledged by the 
Chinese. He then worships at, the tablets of his 
ancestors, the former Emperors of the present 
dynasty. There are now eight of them, and 
their altars are placed on each side and in front 
of the altar to the Lord of Heaven. Shang-Ti is 
the name, out of many, which the missionaries 
have adopted to render the word God. This is 
on account of its being the highest name for the 





nether world. There are some other nations 
besides, such as the Coreans, the Cochin-Chi- 
nese, the Formosians, and the various tribes rep- 
resented by the princes of Mongolia. All these 
are known as ‘‘ T'ribute-Bearers” to Hwang-Ti, 
the tribute being payment for such ruling as is 
done for them. 

With the exception of putting dead Emperors 
into the company of the Deity and the living 
Emperor into such active partnership with him, 
there would be nothing to object to about the 
Temple of Heaven. There are no images any 
where to suggest the slightest ideas of idolatry. 
So free is it from statues or pictures that a Mo- 
hammedan or a Presbyterian might use it as a 
place of worship. At the South Altar only the 
great yearly solstitial ceremony takes place, 
which is penitential and sacrificial in its charac- 
ter. ‘The Emperor comes to the place the night 
before ; he is drawn in a carriage by elephants, 
which are kept for this ceremony, and spends 








felt hats raised one a lit- 
tle above the other. . It 
is all over gilt, and paint- 
ed in brilliant colors; the gables are carved with 
quaint little stone dogs and rhinoceros heads. 
Inside the building the state of filth is impossi- 
ble to describe. A large colony of bats flitted 
about under the roof. The pillars and beams 
are one mass of gilding, beautiful carving, and 
brilliant colors. It must be magnificent when 
cleaned and filled with admiring heathens in 
their gayest silk dresses. On the pillars are 
carved dragons, snakes, and other figures.” 

The whole ‘‘ ‘Temple of Heaven” includes both 
the North Altar and the South Altar, which is 
& quarter of a mile distant, and at which the 
great ceremony of offering the sacrificial bullock 
is performed. The circular pile at the North 
Altar is called Ti'en-Kung, or ‘* Heaven’s Pal- 
ace,” and is certainly a beautiful specimen of 
Chinese architecture. 

_ There are said to be three different religions 
in China—the Tauist, the Confucian, and the 

















tal Palace. The’ circular space on the top looks 
as if intended for a band to play on, and has a 
pavement and balustrade of white marble. It 
stands on two other platforms, all formed of the 
same material, forming three terraces, each ter- 
race being ascended by a flight of nine steps, or 
twenty-seven in all from the ground to the top 
of the altar. There are four ascents, one from 
each of the cardinal points. ‘The whole is sur- 
rounded by a low wall, with open marble gate- 
ways on each side, facing the four ascents. This 
wall is square in plan, and in the southeast cor- 
ner is the furnace or altar for burning the bullock, 
with eight other altars, smaller and of iron, where 
offerings to the eight deceased ancestors are also 
burned, the bullock being offered to Shang-Ti 
alone. The defunct Emperors being thus treat- 
ed as retired members or as sleeping partners in 
the firm, they seem as if they had still an interest 
in the business, and get a share of the profits. 

It is just at dawn when these furnaces are 
blazing, and the Em- 
peror is on the upper 
circle offering incense 
and prayer to the tab- 
lets of Shang-Ti and 
his ancestors; music is 
heard, and dancing, a 
very ancient form of 
worship, is going on in 
some part of the place. 
All the nobility of the 
court are on the terrace 
steps behind the Em- 
peror-Priest. The gray 
light of the morning 
may be so far advanced 
as to make it all visible, 
but the principal light 
on this scene will be the 
light of sacrifice. The 
name of the altar where 
the bullock is burned is 
from a word meaning 
‘*light-giving.” With 
such a scene before one, 
we think that whatever 
might seem absurd or 
nonsensical in the ideas 
connected with the cer- 
emony would be for- 
gotten at the moment. 
Emperors, both dead 
and living, might be 
overlooked, and _ the 
Lord of Heaven alone 
would, under such cir- 
cumstances, command 
all our feelings of re- 
spect and reverence. 

The North Altar is 
more imposing to a vis- 
itor, from its having a 
permanent building on 
the top platform. The 
circular triple terrace 
of white marble is the 
same here as at the 
South Altar with the 
difference of eight as- 
cents instead of four as 
in the other. In the 
centre on the top are 
three marble steps, and 
on this a circular wood- 
en temple stands. The 
Emperor comes to this 
altar in the spring to 
sacrifice and pray for a 
good harvest. 

Most of the imperial 
temples of Pekin have 
been constructed with 
reference to the rela- 
tions of numbers, and 
this is particularly mark- 
ed in the Temple of 
Heaven. The number 
nine figures very largely 
in it. The ascent to 
each terrace has nine 
steps, the whole ascent 
being 3X9=27. The 
pavement on the circu- 
lar top is formed by nine 
circles of marble slabs. 
The central circle has 
nine slabs, the second is 
formed of eighteen, the 
third of twenty-seven, 
and so on, each circle 
being a multiple of nine, 
till at the outer circle it 
is 9X9=81, being a fa- 
vorite number in Chi- 
nese philosophy. 
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Supreme Being in the Chinese language: and it 
will be seen from the above that the High Lord 
of Heaven only ranks above a dead Emperor. 
This is not done out of any disrespect or irrev- 
erence; it is done to give a-sacred importance 
to the monarch. We have other-instances in the 
history of the world of similar pretensions, but 
this is a. good illustration of the theory, and in 
full working order at the present day. The as- 
sumption is that the Emperor of China and the 
Deity manage the affairs of the universe. A 
working partnership exists. between the two. 
The firm might be called ‘‘ Shang-Ti and Hwang- 
Ti, supreme rulers.” The second of these names 
is, the title used now by the Emperor, and the 
‘*Ti” forms the assumption on his part. Shang- 
Ti rules the regions above, and Hwang-Ti rulés 
this world. below. China, the -‘‘ Celestial,” or 
“* Middle Kingdom,” as it is called by the Chinese 
themselves, forms the principal portion of this 





the night in the ‘‘ Hall of Penitential Fasting,” 
the name indicating the character of this part of 
the ceremony. Before dawn next morning he 
passes over to the great South Altar, where a 
bullock is sacrificed—the Emperor used, in for- 
mer days, to kill the animal himself. This is 
burned whole in a furnace, and pieces of ‘silk, 
as offerings, are also burned in smaller furnaces 
at the same place. Eating and drinking figure 
largely in all Chinese ceremonies, and they are 
not wanting at this. The Emperor has to eat 
the ‘‘ Flesh of Happiness” in one part of the per- 
. formance. ; 

As this great solstitial ceremony takes place at 
the South Altar, it is the most important of ‘all 
Chinese religious structures. To the eye of a 
European there is nothing about it to suggest its 
ecclesiastical character. It is more like one of 
the fanciful creations of gardener-artists, remind- 





ing you of the gardens at Versailles or the Crys- 





There are a number 
of great imperial tem- 
ples in Pekin—the Tem- 

ple of Heaven, the Temple of the Earth, the Tem- 
ple of Agriculture, and the Altars of the Sun and 
Moon. The principal ceremony at the Temple 
of the Earth takes place at the summer solstice. 
The ceremony at the Temple of Agriculture is in 
the spring, when the Emperor plows a piece of 
ground and sows in it the seeds of one or two 
kinds of grain. He does this as an example of 
husbandry and industry to all his subjects, and 
a very good and worthy example it is from a 
monarch to his people. The Chinese are cer- 
tainly good agriculturists. We have heard them 
much praised in this respect ; but whether their 
high efficiency is the result of following the mod- 
‘el set by their Emperor or not we can not pretend 
to say. The Empress and ladies of her court 
have a yearly ceremony of feeding silk-worms. 
This is also done as an example of industry to 
the women of China, as that is supposed to be 
their special occupation. The Altar to the Earth 
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is on the north side of the city. It contains 
the Spirits of Mountains and Seas. 
tab in these shrines to five 


Fe 


also 
Altar to the Sun is on the east side 
The ceremony here is at the vernal 
The altar is surrounded, like the oth- 
grove of trees. No companions are 
altar to share in the sacrifices with 
The ceremony at the Altar of the 
takes place at the autumnal equinox. In 
ion with the moon there are the tablets 


lk 


le 


ig 


planets—the later discoveries in the planetary 
sphere have not yet reached Pekin—the twenty- 
eight constellations, and other deifications in the 
stellar region. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mas. G. W. H.—Trim your black alpaca suit with 
bias bands of the same and side pleatings. 

F. H. L.—A sage green, olive, or blue-gray poplin or 
cashmere, made with a redingote and kilt-pleated skirt, 
‘would be stylish and not very expensive for the present 
Beason. 

Azeriz.—A black silk suit is not too old for a girl 
of nineteen, and would be very appropriate for the in- 
termediate season. Read answer above to “F. H. L.” 

Vinerta.—The Bazar Book of Decorum is a good 
authority on matters of etiquette. 

Mazy C.—Your sample is merino; cashmere is 
twilled on one side only. Make a skirt of the farm- 
er’s satin, trim it with cashmere pleatings, and then 
have a cashmere polonaise trimmed with yak lace. 

Inquinez.—For hints about your spring suit—for 
which we advise beaver mohair—consult New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. It is soon to make 
8 white dress, Fine thin French nansook would suit 
your complexion, also the bishop’s lawn, which is less 
expensive. Get pleated organdy, footing, and lace 
frills for your neck and wrists. China crape ties look 
well with a row of Malines or Valenciennes lace on the 
pointed ends headed by some transferred needle-work. 
Get China crape and twilled silk neck-ties already cut 
bias and hemmed. White, salmon, rose, and French 
blue are your shades, Linen batiste will wash. 

M. W. 8. W.—Only a few unsalable colors can now 
be had in Irish poplin at the prices quoted for the 
Christmas holidays. Two dollars is now the price of 
stylish colors. It is the usual width of silk. Fifteen 
— will not make a basque, over-skirt, and lower 


Inrt1ats.—Your brocade should be made up in a 
polonaise with ruffled skirt. If jauntily made, it will 
be very pretty for a young girl. 

Oxp Svssoriwer.—Your beautiful chéné silk will be 
very stylish if made short and worn with a brown silk 
sleeveless jacket, brown sash, and two skirts trimmed 
with folds and piping, or else alternate kilt pleats of 
brown and the dress silk. Consult New York Fash- 
fons of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. A little borax in tepid 
water will give black lace sufficient dressing, and re- 
store its blackness. 

D. W. A.—Read reply just given to “Old Subscriber.” 

M. L. B.—An entire dress of white alpaca would look 
best for your graduating dress, and would also answer 
for the reception. Invite your relatives who send you 
to school to attend the party. 

Litu1an.—Girls of fourteen should wear their hair in 
two long plaited tresses, as this promotes its growth 
and happens to be the fashion. Wear the Renaissance 
costume illustrated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. V. 

¥. L. M.—Your letter is one of several we have re- 
ceived on the same subject from shoe-makers in Ohio. 
Shoes shaped like the model you sent are not worn 
here, and if they were, the Bazar would not commend 
such instruments of torture. Low broad heels are the 
style here; high tapering French heels are out of use. 

J.J. A.—As we have said repeatedly, we can not give 
addresses in this column. 

Euma M. G.—For the costumes you want, read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. 

E. M. T.—The Highland suit is appropriate for your 
boy of two years. It is illustrated in Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. V., and the cut paper pattern will be mailed you 
at this office on receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Jennie Dex.—Use the Double-breasted Redingote 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. 

Fanniz.—Make your gray linen suit by a description 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. Trim 
with bias bands of blue linen, and make a blue linen 
aleeveless jacket to wear with it. 








CAMEOS 


Tux bitterest enemies of jewelry and gems have 
never been able to reason themselves into the belief 
that Cameos are not works of art, but only “ gauds” 
and “trinkets.” The fine Cameo tells its own story, 
and, in the words of Emerson, is “‘its own excuse for 
being.” The ancients, with whom in all things the 
human predominated, esteemed the Cameo and the In- 
taglio more than any gem of the mine or the ocean, not 
only because it was absolutely a work of human genius 
and skill, but also because it was a representation of 
human interests, feelings, or passions, whether in the 
persons of mortal actors, or of the deities of Olympus. 
The antique Cameos, when they are not the portraits 
of great men or the idealized images of the gods, inva- 
riably represent scenes and emotions of human life. 
These were wrought out with a patient accuracy and 
power, of which the microscope alone can afford us 
any fair idea. How were they made without its help? 
The modern Cameos, of which Messrs. Starz & Mar- 
ovs, 22 John St. (up stairs), possess unquestionably the 
best collection to be seen in this city, have been wrought 
with this aid, and yet they are certainly not superior 
to the antiques in the delicacy and precision of their 
finish, or the variety and force of expression which dis- 
tinguish them.—({Com.] 








Frereen To Twenty Dottars Savep.—Any one wish- 
ing a first-class sewing-machine can save from fifteen 
to twenty dollars by the simple cirategy of choosing 
a Wilson Improved Under-Feed M e, one of the 
most perfect and ble machines ever invented. It 
has every valuable improvement that can be named, 
and, as all its friends know, works with equal facility 
in all classes of work and on all kinds of goods. It is 
sold for the people’s own price, and its proprietors do 
not belong to any combination organized for the pur- 
pore of mp yt Re -machines up to fancy prices. 

lesroom at T07 Broa way. New York, and in a oth- 
er cities in the United States. The company want 
agents in country towns.—[{Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
E ARE NOW OPENING 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


Ladies’ Costumes and Wrappings 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 


CONSISTING ENTIRELY OF 


IMPORTED GOODS. 


The stock will be VERY EXTENSIVE, embracin; 
8 much | variety than at any previous time, an: 
be le up from the 


NEWEST & MOST FASHIONABLE MATERIALS, 
Our arrangements are such as to exhibit 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
at all times during the season, and on terms THE MosT 
wan examination of our stock is solicited. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
391 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 47 and Great Jonzs Sra. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Retain 
THEM AT WHOLESALE PRicEs. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
= Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
8 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - 
Do.22 do do 4 do do- - = 
Do.2 do. do 4 do do - 
Do.82 do. do 4 do do - = 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Lang Gnas Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200.  24-inch,$250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
sets, 25 cents yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. 0. D. by express, charges prepaid, 


on receipt of color and money in registered letters or 
P.O. Orier. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Ca) Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered B: t Sets, &c., &c. 

















HEMSTITCHING ATTACHMENT. 


Price $200. Sent C.O.D. Address, wale gg my of 
machine, JOHN H. WILLSON, 91 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 

have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 

which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 

carry them, look just as as new. It will not rub 
ftens the leather. 


off or smut when wet. 

° vo A will be without it after one trial. Beware 

of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 
B.F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
Ts acknowled THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
mials in its favor are being re- 
— from all parts of the United 


ites. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

5 New Haven, Conn. 
Ay Agrnotp & Bannine, New York; 
4 D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents, 


Important to Ladies.—tThrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on woelpt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 




















SEND FOR 


SPRING CATALOGUE 





EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y 








heets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


logue. Address 
BENS e W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 
489 Tuimp Avenvz, New Yorx. 


LADIES’ TROUSSEAU “B” 


FOR $200. 


6 Muslin Chemises...... ait hobal @ $2 25...$13 50 
6 Linen We ctneegh ces an esinee @ 475... 2850 
1 Bridal Set (8 pieces) ...........cccssescee 12 00 
6 Pairs Muslin Drawers.......... @ 200... 1200 
tee 0 ee ae @ 275... 1650 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 2%... 675 
8 Tucked ‘“ te ee eee 300... 900 
8 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 450... 1350 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses..@ 5 00... 15 00 
3Embrad “ og “«  »@ 900... 2700 
2 Flannel Skirts................. @ 500... 1000 
2 Corset Covers. ........c02ce06 @ 3%. 7 50 
eta | CFs wbertobeewsdvietdss Mépeewees’ 6 15 
2 Dressing Sacques.............. 350... 700 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre................. 15 00 

$200 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Trous- 
seau “A,” for $150, and “C,” for $250, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORE, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 
CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 





A®NOLD, 





SPRING AND SUMMER: DRESS GOODS, 
&e., &e., &e. 
We are offering the finest stock in the city of 
STRIPED, FIGURED, AND PLAIN BATISTE, 
‘STRIPED AND FIGURED GAZE CHAMBRAIS, 
PLAIN AND STRIPED ALGERINES, GRENA- 
DINES, 
PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES AND LAWNS, 
INDIA AND FRENCH SERGES, 
FANCY COLORED SILKS, 
FANCY, PLAIN, AND SERGE FOULARDS, 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 
BLACK SILKS, ALL QUALITIES AND MAKES, 
RICH LACES, EMBROIDERIES, AND HDKF%., 
PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, &c., &c. 


INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
Have opened an elegant stock of OPEN CENTRE 
AND FILLED SQUARE SHAWLS, in unsurpassed 
quality, design, and coloring, suitable FOR SPRING 


WEAR, forming the finest assortment ever before 
offered. 


A large collection of STRIPED INDIA LONG 
SHAWLS, in all the VARIOUS QUALITIES, AND 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Also, a complete stock of 
FRENCH CASHMERE AND WOOL SHAWLS 
of every description, now open. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS! 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE OPENED 
250 PIECES BLACK GROUND and GRISAILLE 
STRIPED 





at $1 per yard, cheap at $1 50. 
150 PIECES PLAIN BLACK SILK, a heavy, excellent 
1 


article, 

$1 50 per yard, cheap at $2 00. 

300 pieces ditto, for $1 75 to $4 50 in price, equally 
attractive. 
An immense stock of PLAIN COLORED SILKS, in 
100 NEW TINTS, from $2 25 upward. 
The newest and choicest NOVELTIES in 
DRESS GOODS, 

AT EXTREMELY POPULAR PRICES, 

Their MOURNING DEPARTMENT is replete with 
every desirable fabric. 
COURTAULD’S ENGLISH CREPES, largely reduced. 
An elegant collection of WATTEAU SASH RIBBON, 
DOUBLE-FACED NECK RIBBONS, entirely new, 
together with an immense stock of PLAIN 
and FANCY HOSIERY, SILK and 
MERINO UNDERWEAR, &c. 


DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT, 
Under superior management, in which orders for 
MOURNING as well as BALL, RECEPTION, CAR- 

RIAGE, AND PROMENADE DRESSES 
Are executed in 
ONE TO THREE DAYS’ NOTICE, without dis- 
appointment. Warranted in style and elegance 
equal, if not superior, to any foreign production. 
CHARGES EXTREMELY MODERATE. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sta. 


GRENADINES, 


GRENADINES. 


WARRANTED PURE SILK & WOOL. 
200 PIECES 2 YARDS WIDE, $1 25, $1 35, $1 50, 
FINEST R 


15, $2. . . 
THE ABOVE are OFFERED JUST HALF PRICE. 


JACKSON’S, 


Cor. BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 
a specimen No. Prorortat PHREen- 


FOR 10 Cts., OLOGICAL JOURNAL sent, first post, 
by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 














pte STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povrgau &€9,, 195 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


1873, NOTICE. 1873, 


OUR 


CELEBRATED 
BUFFALO 





PAT'D. 


BRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 






SILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mohairs 
ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 

These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of 
the leading Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 

ea~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 

305 Canal and 47 Howard Sts., 


« New York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 


PATENT KID-FITTING 


SKELETON CORSET. 





Recommended by Leading 
Physicians, 


Should be worn by all la- 
dies who value health and 
comfort. They have been 
pee improved, and the fit 

perfect. 





They are delightful 
For Summer Wear. 


To be found at all 
First-Class Retail Stores. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR, manufactured by 
RosSFELD & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
ist. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Im Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 
2d. ies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

Onr instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be ly under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
—” will be encountered in patting the parts 


er. 
NOTICE. : 





FELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 
The following houses are the _-— in this city for 
‘atterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & a 





SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b 
Mrs. C3. PARKER, 43 Sixth ‘ive. RY. City. Send 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


Pais METALLIC SHIELDS— 












certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases. ar or_ex- 
press. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N. Y. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 





PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Double, cng and Beeoch-Looding Rifles,Shot 
Guns, Revo vers, Pistole, &c., of every kind, for men oF 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 


Drankenness and Opium Habit. 


Dz. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees @ 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 














BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS mailed 
12 et oe be O'S: RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 
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4 AiR. HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
$2 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00, 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 
BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 
Size. -My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
Medium............. $7 00 ; $10 00 


Extra Large......... POMS oe cis: eels 
LONG SINGLE CURLS. 


seer ereeeeeee 





3 
6 & “ “ “ 4 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


should embrace this opportunity, and 
goods from the only hair importer who 
prices. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York Clty. 
Will send goods, C. etna’ L 2 apes 3 or by — or 
exp. re on receipt of color and money in reg- 
red et oY. oO. money order. _— 
Correspondence d by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write. 














For sale by A. T. Stewart & Co., Porter Brothers & 


Co., H.B. Claflin & Co., Louis Schiele & Co., New York; 
Field, Leiter, & Co., Chicago; by all first-class dealers, 
and at Office of the Company, Cleaveland, Ohio. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Freure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TH& NAMES AND Di- 
REOCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETILER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIEKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
caro by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 


The following Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)................sseeee «*<¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 


No. 4 


SUG WANS BIE ois ss ccncccessascacssecce “ ¢ 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 
NE MAIER co kicadccccrensdncscdacdadeics * 18 
ALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... * 20 
VES A E, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... . 8 
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FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
canta Skirt ba 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7% 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and ae MN ai ckd bodasetanvacacoues gs 
GIRL'S WARDROBE (Sailor Blouse and Skirt, 
Basque fastened behind, Over-skirt, Low- 
Necked Over Dress, Sacque, and Bretelle 
Apron), for girl from 2 to 13 years old...... «=m 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prenets, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

To —_ 1 ify the Number of 
In ordering, please s Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bus Seesare. Dealers cappiied 
at the usual discount. 
* HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PET Kat TRON ete 





Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can run it. Agents wanted 


in eve 


town. Send for Ci 
Stocking ° rcular and Sample 


Hovxiey Knirrive Maon. Co., Bath, Me. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srrwozn, Brattleboro, Vt. 





A NEW TOMATO. 





of Arlington, Va., and is a cross 
Smooth ed and Feej 
bright red color, very solid, ha 


g small seed cells, 
and no hard core at the centre, being of the 
same delicate texture and brilliant color Seen. 


ty: with the earliest. Fruit often weighing 
24 to 26 ounces, with ordinary field culture. 
Enormously productive, and of excellent flavor. 
Stands the drouth better than any other variety. 

Ga Price 2% cents per packet; 5 packets for $1. 


From L. J. Torrzz, ‘Assistant Treasurer United States, 
Washington, Jan., 1873. 

I find the “ Arlington” has in a remarkable degree 

all the requisites of a perfect Tomato. I know no- 


From the President's Gardener, Washington, Jan., 1878. 
The _—— Tomato, tested under my supervision 
ent’s gardens, was superior to any other 

kind. (Signed) 





ALEXANDER McKERRICHER, 
Gardener at the White House. 





The Nineteenth Annual Edition of our celebrated 


executed engravings of favorite flowers and be agen) 
<> of some of the most é 

lescriptive 
list of 2000 species and varieties of flower and vegetable 


seeds, including all the novelties of the past season, 
with full directions far culture. Address 


P.O. Box 5,712. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place & 20 Murray St.,N.¥.City. 


TO THE LADIES. 


By a NEW AND WONDERFUL PROCESS, WE ARE 


RENOVATING 
SOILED & FADED DRESSES, 


(Silk or Woolen) by dyeing them to perfection and 

applying on them, in all colors, the most exquisite 
atterns. Sprays, stars, and stripes have been selected 
‘or this season. 


OUR COLORS ARE GUARANTEED 
INDESTRUCTIBLE. 


Respectable agents wanted in every city in the Unit- 
ed States. yo at store, 


No. 1193 BROADWAY, 
WHERE SAMPLES CAN BE SEEN. 


H. BONGRAND & CO. 
AGENTS } 


WANTED = 



























$500,000 for Every body! 


THIRD GRAND GIFT CONCERT in aid 
of Public Library of Ky., will be eg in the 
fe Hall of Library Building at Louisville, Ky., on 

esday, April 8, 1873, at which time Ten Thou= 
sand Cash Gifts, amounting to a grand total of 

500,000, all cash, will be distributed by lot to 

icket holders. Only 100,000 tickets, and large pro- 
| oeg already sold or engaged. Two Concerts 

ve been gee with complete success and every 
gift promptly _ Whole tickets $10, halves $5, 
quarters $2 50. For tickets or information, apply 
Thos. E. Bramlette, /— for 

Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 





THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


For Movements of American Manufacture, 
In Ladies’ Gentlemen’s, and Boys’ Sizes, and in 


MANSARD, DOME, & FLAT 
STYLES. 


The most elegant, durable, popular, and the 


BEST GOLD WATCH CASES 
ever made for so little money. For sale by leading Jew- 
elers throughout the United States and New Dominion. 
riptive Circulars sent on application by the manu- 
urers, J.A.BROWN & CO., 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 












Will be mailed 
FREE to allappli- 
cants. This is one of 
the largest, most com- 
plete and instructive Seed 
Catalogues published. It is 
printed on beautifully tinted 
paper, contains about 200 pages 
andover 200 illustrations of Vege- 
tables and Flowers, and is invalua- 
ble to Farmer, Gardener, and Florist. 


Address, D. M. FERRY & CO., 


Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, MICH, 


. BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
g te. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 


dren. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 








chil 
— will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 

ing Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
= The garments represented are for ladie: 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSO 


** The Best are the Cheapest.” cc 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. /- 
oe = 


Family Size, - 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. 


WORKING CLASS, mie RA 





] 









NRY SEYMOU 
CO., 29 and 31 
ose St., N. ¥. 
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DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


WITH A 


NOVELTY PRESS, 


»| The best ever made for the purpose. 
y Principal office 349-851 Federal, 
and 152 Kneeland Streets, Boston. 
Branch office, 543 Broadway and 88 
Mercer Street, New York. 

W. Y¥. Epwarps is no longer Agent for me or the 
sale of my goods. weNJ. oO. WOODS, 

Manufacturer of Novelty Presses, and dealer in 

every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 

Send for NEW Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents 

addresses, 





sp employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent othe Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 





Bankers, Merchants, 
now), using our Pianos, 
Please state where you saw 





this notice. 
ace U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Marre 

Ga oupgav, No, 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 
B ts and Round Hats from all the leading houses 








A GREAT OFFER 2 MARCH!! 


style and perfect in tone ever made. Prices at bar- 
ains forcash. Monthly installments received, runnin; 
rom one tothree years. Illustrated Catalogues mail 





e furnished. 





G42 A MONTH! Horse and carri: 


Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








of Paris and London. 








ied Re 
tains linen dia) d is thoroug! 
}- ry ers an: 01 hly A 
on recei of ¢laby Eureka Diaper Ong 
582 B’dway, N.Y. Ste 








H. G. Norton, and oF Fee Dey 
d Goats Stores’ “Ack for BORER A, See stamp 
ness new. NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 
Sent Free e beng &c. Great inducements to 


of a Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wan’ 
Agents and purchasers. (Inclose no stamp.) Address 





$125 A WEEK! All expenses paid. Busi- 
| Catalogue of Jewelry, Books, Games, 
P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1, 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samuen Hazarv, Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50, 


2 

STUDENT'S HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George lI. By Henry Hatiam, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Author's Latest 
Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use 
of Students. By Wa. Samira, D.U.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
747 pp., Cloth, $2 00. 


RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Exists Reoxvs. 
Tilustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $8 ( 00. 

Uniform in style with ‘“‘ THE EARTH," by Euisiz 
Reotivs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00, 


4. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorcs 
Eu1sot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “‘The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 


5. 
HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jonr- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Frepggic Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


6. 
ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuaries Grnzon 
“Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack of 
Gold.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


7 
THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By Caartzs 
Reape, Author of “‘ Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ** Never Too Lateto Mend,” ‘Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


8. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Scnarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Ligutroor, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul’s, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricuarp 
Cuxnevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C. J. Exuicort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


It is a complete hand-book on this subject, and has 
also a permanent critical value to every ministerial 
student of the book.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


9. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. Sheprert, Thomas Worth, C. S. Rein- 
hart, J. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 

The following volumes are now ready or in preparation: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
oe 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


(Ready. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 64 Illue- 
trations by Thomas Worth. S8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W.L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. 
(Ready.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 52 Mlustrations 
by C.S. Reinhart. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Ready.) 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by J. Bar- 
nard. (In Preparation.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With MWlustrations by 
Thomas Nast. (In Preparation.) 


ta Harrre & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 

aos Send Stamp for Designs. 


’ OF AMERICA. 
TRICKS AND T RAPS 10,000 copies al- 
ready sold. Near 100 pages, illustrated cover. Ex- 
poses Humbugs, Quacks, and Swindlers. Hundreds 
named and exposed. Mailed for only 25 cts. Address 
HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 
$5 to $20 perday! Agents wanted! All classes of ‘working peo 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments or al! the time than at anything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 




















Harrer’s Macaztnr, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year ..... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and HarPEr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazink, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 

SunsorteErs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the M: ine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trnms ror Apvertistne In Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Hanrper’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


|3 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Marcu 29, 1878. 
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got to pay for the cow? 


oe 
A lady who had made 
. ions to the ae - 
eelings wen’ er 
butcher to remonstrate 
te him on his cruel prac- 


ices, 

“* How can you be so bar- 
barons as to put little inno- 
cent lambs to death ?” 

see bys madam,” said 
the butcher, “you surely 
woaldn’t eat them alive, 
would you?” 


magnetism over an audi- 

ence than’a single woman does. ‘At one time,” he 
Bays, ‘‘ there were offered in Paris what were called 
Cc e Nilsson watches, which had a great sale, 
but when ghe took a husband their demand so sen- 
sibly diminished that the gyrepeotoe changed their 
name.” This seems rather illogical, after the fair can- 
tatrice had changed hers. 


——————_—__——_ 
, PERSIAN FABLES. 
A having got upon the scent of a deer which a 
hunter been ome, set off with extraor- 
dinary After measuring off a few leagues he 


Pet My running gear is all right,” eaid he, “but I seem 
to have lost my Voice.” ’ 

Suddenly his ear was assailed by a succession of 

barks, as of another dog in.pursuit of him. It 

to dawn upon him that he was a particu- 

Aer instead of him having lost his voice, 

lost him, and was just now arriving. 

of his discovery, he sought his master, and 

struck for better food and more comfortable housing. 

ak ‘ou miserable example of perverted pow- 

ere!” va 


master; ‘‘I never intended you for the 
chase, for the road. You are to bea draught-dog 
pm about in a cart. . You will that 
P. is an objection. 
ou will be at once 


Sir, you must be toned down. 
to a house with modern 
conveniences, and will dine at a French restaurant. 
If that system does not reduce your own, I’m an 
*Ebrew Jew!” 
The journals next morning had racy and appetizing 
accounts of a canine suicide. 


A famishing traveler who had run down a sala- 
mander made a fire and laid him alive upon the hot 
coals to cook. Wearied with the pursuit which had 

receded his capture the animal at once composed 

imself, and fell into a refreshing sleep. At the end 
of half an hour the man stirred him with a fagot, re- 
marking, 

“TI say! wake up and begin toasting, will you? 
How long do you mean to keep dinner waiting, eh ?” 

” Oh, Pbeg you will not wait for me,” was the yawn- 


“qy | 


cae 
i 


vd 





DEFINITION WANTED. 


Aunt Maria. “And so, Laury, you enjoyed yourself very much at the Browns’ Party. 
On the contrary, Aunt, I Danced with the same Little 


Lawrence. “Oh dear, no! 


ingreply. ‘If you are going tostand upon ceremony. 
every thing will, get cold. Besides, I have di 

wish, by-the-way, you would put on some more fuel ; 
I think we shall have snow.” 

“Yes,” said the man, “the weather is like yourself 
—raw and exasperatingly cool. Perhaps this will 
warm you.” And he rolled a —— pine log ato 
of that provoking reptile, who flattened out and “‘ hand- 
ed in his checks.” 


The moral thus doth glibly run: 

A cause its opposite may brew; 
The sun-shade is unlike the sun, 

The plum unlike the plumber, too; 
A salamander underdone 

His impudence may overdo. 


A humming-bird invited a vulture to dine with her. 
He accepted, but took the precaution to have an emet- 
ic along with him;.and: immediately after dinner. 
which consisted mainly of dew, spices, honey, an 
similar slops, he swallowed his corrective, and tum- 
bled the distasteful viands out. He then went away, 
and made a good wholesome meal with his friend the 

houl. He has been heard to remark that the taste 

‘or humming-bird fare is: ‘too artificial for him.” 
He says a simple and-natural diet, with agreeable com- 
anions, cheerful surroundings, and astruggling moon, 
best for the health, and most agreeable to the nor- 
mal palate. 

People with vitiated tastes may derive much profit 

from this opinion. Crede experto. 


A gosling which had not yet begun to blanch was 
accosted by a chicken just out of the shell. 
‘Whither away so fast, fair maid?” inquired the 


chic! 

“Wither away youre: was the contemptuous 
replys “you are already in the sere and yellow leaf, 
while I seem to have a green old age before me.” 


——~————_ 

TuovextruL.— Poor dear!” sighed Mr. Smith, stir- 
ring up his roaring coals, and referring to the late 
lamented Mrs. 8., “‘ how she did enjoy a good fire! Ah, 





well, let us hope she’s gone where they keep them.” 









































AMERICA AND GERMANY. 


American Nimrop (who has shot tigers in India and lions in South Africa). 
? 


that I don’t care much for Sport unless it contains the Element of Danger.” 
German Nimrop. “Ach zo? You are vont of Zaincher? Den you should gom ant Shood mit me! 


“The fact is, Herr Muller, 


Vy, 


only de oder Tay I Shoodet my Broder-in-law in de Shdémag !” 





And did you Fir? much?” 
irl the whole evening !’ 


When distance lent enchantment to the view, was 
it with an understanding that he was to have it back 
again? ° s 

AFFECTING VERSES. 
The following pathetic lines we find in an exchange: 


se) be yan angel smote Alexander M‘Glue, 


nm shore. 
His — are informed that his funeral takes 
place 
Precisely at quarter past four!” 

And the following, from the same paper, is equall 
touching and beautiful : ts 
baie ig a purple monkey climbing on a yellow 

stic! 

And when he sucked the paint all off it made him 


deathly sick 
And in his last hours he clasped that monkey in 


his hand, 
ang, —_ good-by to earth and went into a better 
and. 


‘Oh! no more he'll shoot his sister with his little 


The ed doesn’t jump around since little Willie 
. > 


Tur Osseotrve Case.—A purblind contemporary 
mentions that the young ladies of Chicago have re- 
cently established a “ Personal Beauty League,” and 
then feebly adds, ‘‘the objects of the society are not 
stated.” Can’t he see that the society by its very na- 
ture excludes all ‘‘ objects!” ; 


—_—_\_~—— 
Now that so nog specialties have their own jour- 
nals, there is talk of starting a paper in New York de- 
voted to the records of the city murders-that occur 
from day to day. : 


SoMETHING THAT DON’T MIND Prnoninc—Snuff. 





Ox THIM SARvINTs! 





PROFITABLE TALK, 
. Youre BLooxueap. “Can 
= play, on the piano, Miss 
rown ?” : 


Miss’ Brows. “No, I 
CaNn’t,”-. > Lpegio | 

Y. B. “Have you ever 
tri W iid + 


aime B. “No, I have 


te) 
Y. B. *Then-how do you 
know you can’t ?” 
[Awkward pause. 
—_——_>——_ 
A suit.took place the 
other day in whi 


a print- 
er named Kelvey was a 


came off between two men 
named Brown and Hender- 


son. 
“Mr. sc egpie did you 
pig ae the a ‘air referred 


** Yes, Sir.” 
“Well, what have you to 
tit?” 


say abou 
‘That it was the best 

jiece of punctuation I 

ve seen for some time!” 

“What do you mean by 
that?” 

“*Why, that Brown dot- 
ted one of Henderson’s 
eyes, for which Henderson 
poy a period on Brown’s 

reathing for about half a 
minute.” 

The Court comprehend- 
ed the matter at once, and 
fined the defendant ten 
dollars. 


—_——~»— 
Inovrante.—That must 
be a hopeless case of in- 
temperance when a man 
takes castor-oil for the 
sake of the brandy which 
helps it down. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_ 

An Aberdeen gentleman, 
talking to an American 
tourist, and growing warm 
in his praise of the hospi- 
talities and sociabilities of 
Scotland, amidst other in- 
stances referred to one of 
their punch-bowls, which, 

ui built - me re 3 4 t 
young marquis, was built so large that a sma’ a 
was actually set sailing upon it, in which a boy sat, 
who ladled out the liquor. ‘I guess,” said the Amer- 
ican tourist, ‘I’ve seen a bowl that ud beat that to 
eternal smash; for at my brother’s christening the 
bowl was so deep that when we young uns said it 
warn’t sweet enough father sent a man down in a 
diving-bell to stir up the sugar at the bottom.” 


———_~——_—_—_ 
THE TEMPTER. 
First Reverer (on being turned out of his club). 
“Come and tak a gless at my rooms.” ¥ 
Srconp Reveter. “Na, na, ah’ve had mair than 
eneuch !” 
First Reve er. “‘ Hoots! Tak’ anither,mun! D’ye 
no see ye’re lettin’ yer judgment get the better o’ ye?” 
——~—_— 


The ist of April has been very appropriately select- 
ed by the New England Millerites as the date of the 


world’s ending. wk is a 


Sea-captains should be good-natured : it would not 
— to have a can’t-anchor-us man to command a 
ship.- : 

The gardener who grafted a chestnut to a box tree 
found it only produced large trunks. 

ooo 

An old lady describes a genius as ‘a man what 

knows more’n he can find out, and spills vittals on his 


clothes.” ° 


A sorrowing friend, writing of the death of an esti- 
mable lady, said, ‘She has gone to her eternal rest.” 
His dismay can only be faintly imagined when, upon 
a “proof” of his obituary notice being sent to him, he 
read, ‘She has gone to her eternal roast.” 


Muuitary Query.—When a general “pitches” an 
encampment, does he always have a “brush” with 
the enemy ? ° 

“‘My brudders,” said a waggish colored man to a 
crowd, “in all affliction, in ob your troubles, dar 
is one place you can always find sympathy.” 

‘“‘Whar? whar?” shouted several. — ' 

y: - de dictionary,” he replied, rolling his eyes sky- 
war 
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